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W YORK'S Bobby Murcer 


© The comparison is quite inescapable. It 
is here, there, everywhere. It is in Bobby 
Murcer’s background, Bobby Murcer’s 
position, even the privacy of Bobby Mur- 
cers locker. He is the second chorus of 
“Oklahoma” until he proves conclusively 
the song is ended. 


Key to the Kingdom 


Certainly what happened last year did 
nothing to deter the quaint notion that 
Murcer, the jeweler’s son from Oklahoma 
City, is the heir to the throne. The keys of 
the kingdom, passed down from Ruth to 
Gehrig to DiMaggio to Mantle, are his for 
the taking. You can’t really blame man- 


ager Ralph Houk if he sometimes refers to 
Murcer as Mantle. It could happen to 
anyone. 

There is the matter of background: 
Murcer, like Mantle, is an Okie; Murcer. 
like Mantle. was signed for the Yankees 
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The Roberto Clemente I Know 


ee 


“| watched the fury rise in Clemente’s face,” says a 
Pittsburgh reporter close to the Pirate, “and | knew 
something of what it was like to have very much of what 
the world offers and the taste of ashes in your mouth.” 


By PHIL MUSICK 


® Corks ricochet through the steamy air 
of the tumultuous clubhouse and the floor 
is made treacherous by spilled cham- 
pagne, Bob Veale, a huge, gentle man of 
good will and fast-fading talents. is giving 
full expression to his last great day in 
baseball, pouring and squirting the wine of 
victory on all within his reach. 

Standing 20 feet away, the pride which 
jrives him visible only at the corners of a 
tight, strangely joyless smile, is the man 
most responsible for this orgy, Roberto 
Clemente. When the Pirates had elimi- 
nated San Francisco for the National 

_League pennant, Veale had scooped up an 
equally-reserved Clemente and dumped 
him into a whirlpool machine. Again. Cle- 
mente is too solemn for Veale to tolerate, 
so the big pitcher shakes his bottle of 
grape and fires. A soaked Clemente smiles 
wistfully; Veale lumbers away in search of 
more boisterous victims. 

How does a 37-year-old man mean- 
ingfully celebrate while maintaining his 
dignity? Taking two short strides, Cle- 
mente gives way to the occasion, embrac- 
ing his compadre, Jackie Hernandez. the 
shortstop maligned by Baltimore manager 
Earl Weaver in the spring to his ever- 
lasting regret in the fall. 

Through the heat of a pennant race and 
a World Series. aware of Hernandez’ 
shaky confidence. Clemente had sustained 
and championed the lean shortstop. who 
once cried after costing the Pirates a game 
when the race was tight in mid-summer. 

But in the series Hernandez had been 
superb, mocking Weaver's premature 
judgment and upholding Latin honor, and 
it was the lightly-regarded shortstop with 
whom Clemente shared probably his finest 
moment in the game. That was the Ro- 
berto Clemente I know. 

Right there, in the midst of that mad 
scene. Roberto Clemente put a foot on the 
neck of anyone who had ever doubted 
him, his medical reports, his genius, his in- 
tegrity or his pride in the myriad of things, 
tangible and intangible, in which Roberto 
Clemente passionately invests himself, 

As he strode off to face the barrage of 


questions. | wondered if the reporters who 
would interview him would come away 
with the impressions of the man that I had 
formed in three years. The corrosive pride, 
the intelligence at odds with a foreign 
tongue, the naivete of his softly sardonic 
wit, the warmth buried beneath the 
brusque facade, 

Facing his old tormentors Clemente 
—as he had been in the gritty, seven- 
game vanquishing of Baltimore in what 
will be remembered as The Roberto Cle- 
mente World Series—was superb. 

For more than an hour Clemente, a 
man whose sensitivities are often 
trampled, did battle with the injustices, 
real and fancied. which have both plagued 
and motivated him. 

And as he had on the field. he prevailed, 
becoming after 17 splendid summers an 
overnight sensation in the public prints. 

After hitting .414 and fielding flawlessly 
against the Orioles, Clemente had enough 
energy left to explain that he had long 
been ignored, misunderstood, unappre- 
ciated. maligned and falsely accused of 
malingering. And that, too, was the Cle- 
mente I know, a man to whom a small 
criticism is an act of ineradicable treason. 

Much later. when the celebrating had 
run its course. [ thought back to that June 
day in 1969 when Roberto Clemente and I 
had first encountered each other. 

It had been unspeakably hot, the kind 
of day which inspires meek accountants to 
commit axe-murders and boils ghettos 
into revolt. The Pirates, headed nowhere. 
had lost a doubleheader and the clubhouse 
guickly emptied. Finishing my work, I 
headed for the door, behind which Cle- 
mente was slowly dressing. “Stay away 
from that SOB when you can,” I had been 
advised, but in the solitude, thinking per- 
haps he had been drained of emotion by 
the heat, | swallowed twice and Stepped 
into the vortex of the storm. 

As a kid I had been awed by his match- 
less skills and the ease with which he dis- 
played them. but now I was determined to 
be much the hard-boiled reporter. To my 
chagrin, the kid resurfaced. Stammering, 


| inquired after Clemente’s health. An 
hour or so later, after what I sull regard as 
the best interview I’ve ever had with an 
athlete, I left knowing something of a man 
more complex than most. 

Later I was asked indignantly by an 
eavesdropper, “Why did you put up with 
that crap. you don't have to take that.” In 
that moment I understood what Clemente 
meant when he said people don't under- 
stand him. 

Certainly we had argued. Certainly 
there had been some shouting. But an 
Irishman and a Spaniard had been mak- 
ing more than small talk. Would you ex- 
pect whispering? Clemente is from Puerto 
Rico, where the ordering of one’s morning 
coffee is an act of passion. So he shouts, 
waves his arms. So what? So when Ro- 
berto Clemente shouts or waves his arms 
it is generally accepted he is a big-headed 
ingrate unaware he js lucky to be where he 
is and too ignorant to keep his mouth 
shut. 

Our conversation had begun innocently 
enough. but soon he was testing, implying 
| was a new kid on the block come to take 
advantage of the poor, non-white athletes. 
Sometimes you bite back or risk being 
eaten alive, : 

“Look, you don’t know a damn thing 
about me.” | had snapped. “Until you do, 
don’t put me in a bag with everyone else.” 

“You're all the same.” he had shouted. 
“Richie Hebner is the next Pie Traynor, 
Bob Robertson is this and that. Why you 
no write about the black players? Why? 

“I know why. Because you don't like 
blacks, Latins. It is always. “Roberto Cle- 
mente is not hurt, Roberto Clemente ts 
not a team player. Why they hurt me. 
hurt my family. I tell you, that SOB who 
say those things on television, he ever 
come in this clubhouse, I kill him.” 

And so it went. the interview evolving 
into a personal discussion. Given a new 
sounding board, Clemente vented the bit- 
terness which revs him to further accom- 
plishment on the field, the tonic which sus- 
tains his headlong pursuit of excellence. 
“If | would be happy. I would be a bad 
ballplayer.”” he admits. 

The year after the Pirates won their pre- 
vious World Series Clemente, a shabby 
eighth in the MVP voting. hit .351. “I do 
not remember 1960.” he says coldly, the 
disappointment still there behind his coal 
black eyes, still lighting the fire in him. 
Also just below the surface is his initial 
awareness of bigotry, being warned by the 
front-office to stay clear of white girls, 
finding out that fame and money do not 
protect a man’s dignity. 

The theme he played for me that day tn 
1969 was repeated the afternoon the Pi- 
rates had become only the fifth team in 
history to lose the first two games and win 
the series. He touched every base; Unfair 

continued 
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 Reberto Clemente 


continued 


treatment of minorities in baseball. racial 
prejudice in general. his physical condition 
with all its diversities and subtleties, his 
abiding affection for the Pittsburgh fans, 
his lack of recognition. 

No, the years do not mellow Roberto 
Clemente, do not temper his frequent out- 
bursts, which are righteous and angry. and 
ultimately the fuel which makes him 
perhaps, at the incredible age of 37, the 
finest complete talent in the game. 

And it is that’ever-present “perhaps” 
that infuriates him to greater heights. 
“Why always Roberto Clemente is the 
best. but . . . Roberto Clemente has the 
greatest arm, but. . .”” he asks bitterly. 
seeking to rub away even the minutest 
qualification of his skills. 

What makes a man husband bitterness, 
a man who makes $150,000 a year. who 
has good health, talent, a beautiful wife, 
two fine sons—in short what we all want 
and dream of and never get? Part of the 
answer is a simple trip Clemente took toa 
furniture store a long time ago. 

“T walk into this store in New York to 
buy furniture,” he had explained that hot 
afternoon two years before. “| have with 
me my wife and a good friend. The sales- 
man come and say ‘this furniture here is 
expensive, we have cheaper in the back.” | 
tell him it is fine. He say ‘do you have a 
charge account here, this is very ex- 
pensive? My friend is angry and wants to 
leave, but I say no. I take out my wallet 
and | show this salesman five thousand 
dollars. 

“Then he finds out whe I am, and he 
brings over the manager. But I tell the 
manager, ‘I do not want to be treated like 
Roberto Clemente. Why do you not treat 
all Puerto Ricans the same? Why? ~ 

Why? | watched the fury rise in Cle- 
mente’s face, which suggests the color and 
sculpturing of good mahogany furniture. 
and | knew something of what it was like 
to have very much of what the world of- 
fers and the taste of ashes in your mouth. 

Dignity and honor and self-esteem are 
the stuff of Latin manhood, and the furni- 
ture salesman had threatened them, as do 
those who enrage Clemente by implying 
he is overly preoccupied with his physical 
well-being. 

“T play so hard, that’s why I hurt.” he 
said exasperatedly one night this summer. 
“The writers say I complain too much. 
But who plays harder than me? Did you 
ever see me loaf?” 

No, I have never seen him loaf, and for 
17 years, man and boy, | have watched 
him play this child’s game with infinite 
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style and the incomparable skills brought 
to it by only two others in my experience, 
Willie Mays and Mickey Mantle. 

No, he does not loaf. Ever. A year ago | 
watched him hurl his aching, 36-year-old 
body over a three-foot fence to reach a 
foul flyball in a late inning of a game long 
since decided. Afterwards he shrugged. “| 


just wanted to catch the ball, that’s all.” 


And that basically is all the best ever 
want to do—simply catch, or hit, or pitch 
the ball. For the best, the act itself takes 
precedence over the byproducts of money 
and adulation, bringing with it a sense of 
personal accomplishment unmatched by 
anything else. John L. Sullivan never 
boasted of his money or fame or girl 
friends, What he said was. “*! can lick any- 
one in the house.” 

And that sense of ultimate success Is 
why Clemente must say, “For me. | am 
the best ballplayer there is.” Not the best 
save Mays or Aaron or anyone else. The 
best. He tried to explain it to me once. 

“When I say I am the best for me. it isa 
Spanish saying,” he had said, his lack of 
instinct for the English language and mine 
for the Latin temperament bringing us to 
an impasse. 

“Inside myself, | must feel I am the 
best.”” he said. I looked puzzled, “For me, 
[ am the best.” he had shouted. “It means 
I must respect myself.” 

“Isn't it also your way of saying you 
haven't gotten enough credit?” 

“Sure, | am not an American ballplay- 
er. I do not get the headlines, Writers al- 
ways ask “how are you feeling?’ Then they 
go and write | am a hypochondriac. But | 
do get hurt, and | play hurt. You always 
write, “Willie Stargell is playing hurt. 
so-and-so is playing hurt. But so do I, 
Once in Florida a writer come up to me 
and say. ‘OK, let’s have it, Where do you 
hurt? What's wrong with you now? ~ 

Even though Clemente rebels against 
such identification, it is perhaps indicative 
that he met his lovely wife, Vera, in a 
drugstore. But often he does hurt. The list 
of his ailments reads as if it were born of a 
mid-air collision: Floating discs in his 
back and neck, headaches insomnia, nerv- 
ous stomach, two serious shoulder in- 
juries, and, of primary importance in un- 
derstanding the man, a low threshold of 
pain. 

And through the anguish he has known 
for 17 seasons since the Pirates drafted 
him for a $4.000 pittance from a farm club 
where the Dodgers had tried to secret him. 
Clemente has been a figure of excellence, 
Nine times he has won the Gold Glove: 
the National League MVP in 1966; three 
limes a batting champion, twice the lead- 
ing hitter in baseball; no peer as a throw- 
er, and a lifetime average just under .320. 
But nobody knows the trouble he has seen. 

“If a Latin or a black gets hurt. they 
sav it’s in the head.” he says. stalking off 


to have his back snapped into place. When 
he goes to the phone later it will only re- 
main to roll his head from side to side in 
the manner of a man who has spent the 
night on a wet park bench, but which tem- 
porarily cures muscle spasms in his neck. 

And as he battles the disbelievers who 
scoff at the idea a crippled 37-year-old 
could do what he does, Clemente goads 
himself to further achievement. 

“Who else has won three batting t- 
tles?” he demands. aware that in 95 years 
only 11 others have reached that plateau. 
“Who else throws better?” he inquires. 


‘And the answer is no one. not Carl Fu- 


rillo, probably not anyone who has played 
the game. 

Only as a line-drive hitter without con- 
sistent home run power is Clemente ques- 
tioned. But, as he correctly observes, for 
15 seasons he hit the ball into the vast ex- 
panse at Forbes Field and it would've been 
foolish to be other than a line-drive hitter. 
“Tf [ change, if | want to, I could hit 30-35 
home runs a year. he says. 

But he has not hit 30-35 home runs a 
year, and because of it is baseball's face- 
less superstar, ironically so, because no 
player so puts his personal stamp on a 
game as Clemente does. 

“He changes a game.” says Pirate Bill 
Mazeroski. a Clemente watcher for 16 
years, “In almost every game. a runner 
doesn't go from first to third on a single to 
right field because he’s out there. That 
makes a big difference in a lot of games. 

“Clemente is a true superstar —not just 
a super-hitter—because a superstar is a 
zuy who can beat you every way there 1s. 
And no one can beat you more ways than 
Clemente can.” 

But to enumerate the skills at the ex- 
pense of the effect is a disservice to Cle- 
mente. Forget the batting titles and the 
psychology of the man and the con- 
troversy. They are the parts which do not 
describe the whole. 

The Roberto Clemente [ know is the 
one who pulls people from the mundane. 
stirs excitement in them as only a Mays 
could, With flashing feet, total com- 
mitment to the task. Dive. Scoop. Out. 
Strike out, falling down, bat flung into the 
dirt. Run to a spot, pick a wildly-de- 
fleeting ball from the concrete. whirl and 
throw a 400-foot, waist-high, no-bounce 
strike. 

And all of these things effortlessly, no 
strain to muddy the esthetics of move- 
ment. no caution to soil the craft. Forget 
the why of the man; ultimately the what is 
that which will survive. Roberto Cle- 
mente. When he is old and gray no one 
will recall his ailments or the pride that 
drove him or the discomfort he knew. 

What they will recall is that for a gener- 
ation, no one played baseball with more 
grace, That's the Roberto Clemente I'll 
remember, ° 


Manage in the Majors with 


STRAT-O-MATIC BASEBALL 


in every Big League , 


Ever wonder why the experts do so poor- , 


ly when it comes time to pick the Pen- 
nant winners every spring? It's because 
ballgames are decided by more than the 
“paper skills’’ of the players. Strategy 
and “‘breaks'' often put a ballgame in 
the won or lost column. And that's the 
way we designed STRAT-O-MATIC. So 
your players’ abilities count heavily — 
but so does strategy and Lady Luck. You 
probably couldn’t win a Pennant with 
the longshot Montreal Expos — but your 
daredevil managing might move them up 
higher in the standings than the experts 
predicted. 


Like on the diamond, STRAT-O-MATIC 
begins when you make up your lineup. 
You know southpaw fastballer ‘Sudden 
Sam'' McDowell will be on the mound 
for Cleveland against your Oakland A's. 
Do you bench fence-bustin' portsider 
Mike Epstein and play the righty-lefty 
percentages by putting singles-hitting 
righty Tommy Davis in your lineup? 
YOUR decision might mean the ballgame, 


YOU CALL THE SHOTS 


What do you do when the hitters begin 
to peck away at your tiring starting pitch- 
er in the late innings? Maybe you should 
give him the hook with the heavy artil- 
lery on deck. But who do you bring in 
from the bullpen — the flame-throwing 
rookie with the gaudy K record — or the 
wily vet who keeps the ball down and 


Play the original 


computer-programmed baseball game 
that puts you in the Manager’s Seat 
ballpark in the country. | 


*, 
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New, exclusive 
Se Von Vals 
features for ’72: 


Pitcher’s stamina factor now 
computed into pitching records. 
Individual batter's perform- 
ances computed against righty 
CT SPA LCULIL: B 

Each pitcher rated against both 
righty and lefty batters. 


makes ‘em hit it into the dirt? In STRAT- 
O-MATIC, YOU'RE the Manager. It’s 
YOUR decision. 

A good Big League Manager knows when 
to play his hunches — and when to play 
percentages. How about you? A roll of 
the dice will tell you whether you made 


n= 


we 

the right decision, Would you dare cross 
up the Mets by having Hammerin’ Hank 
Aaron lay down a bunt to spoil ace Tom 
Seaver's no-hitter? Or how about sending 
aging base thief Maury Wills to second 
with rifle-armed Johnny Bench behind 
the bat?. Suicide? Did you ever think the 
Reds might get careless about holding 
Maury on because they're overconfident? 


3 YOU REACT TO 
REAL GAME SITUATIONS 


You really have to ‘manage in STRAT-O- 
MATIC — take charge. The bows for win- 
ning are all yours — and so are the raps 
for losing. Only STRAT-O-MATIC gives 
you this kind of on-field realism. It’s not 
just a game of luck. Or statistics (al- 
though no other game comes close to 
computing ALL the vital facts into their 
game). STRAT-O-MATIC is the game 
that's been getting fans involved in every 
element of Major League Baseball for 
10 years. 


THE ONLY GAME FOR FANS 


If you love baseball, nothing but STRAT- 
O-MATIC will do. It can be played in a 
basic version for younger players, Or the 
no-plays-barred way that puts you right 
in the dugout with Weaver, Murtaugh, 
Houk, Alston and Hodges, STRAT-O-MAT- 
Ic... there's nothing like it this side of 
homeplate, 


| STRAT-O-MATIC GAME CO., INC. 
82A South Bayles Avenue 
| Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 


Name 
Address 
City 


. Please send me free brochure including samples of STRAT-O-MATIC 
Baseball, | enclose 10 cents to cover postage and handling. 
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e One thing about Fergie Jenkins and 
Tom Seaver, they've got strong chests. Af- 
ter last season, in which Jenkins won 24 
games for the Cubs and Seaver bagged 20 
for the Mets, both of these superb right- 
handers pounded with their fists and 
shouted with enthusiasm that would have 
made Tarzan jealous. 

Seaver, who didn’t win No. 20 until the 
final game of the season, but was the only 
National League pitcher with an earned- 
run average (1.76) under two. examined 
his 1971 record and concluded: “*I feel I'm 
the best pitcher in baseball, [ really do. | 
don’t think I had but two bad days all 
year, and I feel | pitched as well as anyone 
can pitch.” f 

From Chicago. Jenkins continues the 
debate in more general terms. “I’ve won 
20 games or more five times,” the 28- 
year-old Canadian righthander says. 
‘““Seaver’s only done it twice.” 

As for Bob Gibson, who’s also had five 
20-victory seasons, Jenkins says: “The 
only difference between me and Gibson is 
money.” 

It’s unlikely that either Jenkins or Sea- 
ver will approach Gibson in salary this 
year, since the Cardinal ace is making a 
reported $150,000. but both pitchers were 
certain to hit the six-figure bracket for the 
first time. Jenkins had something extra 
going: he’d been named winner of the Cy 
Young Award as the NL’s best pitcher. 

Earlier in his career, Jenkins didn't 
bother with tooting his own horn, but last 
year, as he approached the 20-victory 
plateau. Fergie had an occasional jibe for 
John Holland, the Cubs’ general manager. 


CHICAGO'S Ferguson Jenkins 


Most Valuable Pitcher 


Perhaps Jenkins was setting Holland up 
for their contract negotiations this winter. 
When Jenkins hired an agent to partici- 
pate in his bargaining a year ago, he be- 
came the first known Cub player to do so. 

If Jenkins can win 20 games again this 
year, he will tie the Cub record of six 
straight 20-game seasons set by Hall of 
Famer Mordecai (Three Finger) Brown 
from 1906 through 1911. 

In 1971, Jenkins was more durable than 
ever. He pitched 325 innings, going over 
the 300 mark for the first time, and set a 
career high in complete games with 30. 
Cub manager Leo Durocher has indicated 
in recent years that his bullpen’s only a 
showcase, and the pressure on the Chicago 
starters to go nine innings makes Jenkins 
accomplishments even more remarkable. 

The 6-foot-5, 205-pound Jenkins, who - 
radiates confidence just standing on the 
mound, walked only 37 men all season. 
That averages out to one base on balls for 
every 8.8 innings pitched. 

‘‘T just throw strikes and make them hit 
the ball,” Jenkins says. “If they don’t hit 
it, then that means I’ve got another 
strikeout.” 

In this respect, Jenkins oversimplifies 
his abilities. At Wrigley Field, where the 
baiting background is good, the wind 
frequently blows out and the home-run 
distances are chummy, there's more to 
winning than just placing the ball in the 
strike zone, - 

But then you can’t expect a perennial 
20-game winner to share his innermost 
trade secrets. Tom Seaver or Bob Gibson 
might be listening. S 
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DAKLAND'S Reggie Jackson 


® Reggie Jackson did everything in his 
power and then some and when that 
wasn't enough he took it upon himself to 
grieve the longest. The last we saw of 
Jackson in 1971 he was slumped over the 
steps of the empty dugout at the Oakland 
Coliseum, thinking tormented thoughts. 
But don’t jump to any conclusions. 
Reginald Martinez Jackson is not, even 
for a second, to be called Poor Reggie. He 


Rediscovered 


. 


wasn t feeling sorry for himself, but for his 
team, after the Oakland A’s were beaten 
by the Baltimore Orioles in the American 
League playoffs, and that represented per- 
haps the largest step in Jackson’s inevi- 
table advance toward superstardom. 
Jackson's immense talents were placed 
in proper perspective last season, which is 
to say he utilized all his skills for the 
greater glory of the A’s. Not suprisingly 
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the A’s ran away with their first title of 
any sort, and the Orioles defeated the A’s 

only because they were the better team. 
Along side the gaudy statistics Jackson 
compiled when he sprang full-born upon 
the world in 1969, last year was nothing 
special. Thirty-two home runs does not 
equal 47 home runs. even in the new 
math. “I helped the team more this year 
continued on page 43 


Super 


BODYBUILDING 
COURSE - 


INTRODUCING 


THE BODYBUILDING SYSTEM THAT GUARANTEES — 


YOU'LL PUT ON INCHES OF POWERFUL 
MUSCLES ON YOUR BODY! 


At last, NEW bodybuilding secrets are now available 
for your use. Finally, after years of experimenting 
we have come up with the fastest muscle building 
system in the world. Our course really works — 
thousands have taken our course and have obtained 
fantastic results. Right in the privacy or your own 
bedroom, you can completely transform your body. 


SEE YOUR MUSCLES GROW DAY BY DAY! 


You can have POWERFUL MUSCLES FAST .. . not by 
years and years of hard work . . . but by simply fol- 
lowing our fascinating system...a system that 
works so fast you can see results from day to day! 
isn’t that the kind of course you want? We abso- 
lutely guarantee results. 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE LETTERS WE HAVE RECEIVED 


‘“‘Wow! I\'m making fantastic ‘In just 3 weeks | have gained 
gains, following your new 1%" on my arms and 4’" on my 
method of muscle building. | chest. | have also lost 4*" 
never knew it could be so easy off my waist. Your course Is 
to build muscles.”’ just great! ”’ 


J. Johnson D. Roberts 
"I’m transforming all the fat 
off my body and changing it 
into rock-hard muscle. it’s 
| have lost 8’’ off 


‘“‘| was a skinny weakling 
when | enrolled, now I've 
gained 30_pounds in just 45 


; amazing — 
days. | am truly amazed, I’m g 


my waist. 
my muscles growing from day 


tO: dBY. P. Williams 


‘*| have gained 20 pounds in 
just 30 days and | have gained 
over 6 inches on my chest. | 
find that my power has dou- 
bled. In Sports | am a winner 
in everything | do.’ 


going to be dynamite on the 
B. Abbott 


beach.’ 


B. Daniels 


**! have gained 5°’ on my arms 
and 12’’ on my chest, while 
losing 3°’ off my waist. | have 
tripled my power and speed. 
Thanks for what you have done 


1’ ‘ . 
LOTS M. Robinson 


| can actually see 


~~ 


MORRIE MITCHELL GAINED 65 POUNDS OF MUSCLE WHILE 
FOLLOWING OUR ‘REVOLUTIONARY NEW METHODS’ ON 
BODYBUILDING. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE! You Can DoThis... 


% DOUBLE OR TRIPLE YOUR STRENGTH in record 
time! It wouldn't take long before you can per- 
form feats of strength. 


% BUILD HUGE — GIANT SIZE muscles — fast. 
You'll have bulging muscles before you know it. 

%& TRIM YOUR WAIST by following ultra-modern meth- 
ods. It won‘t take long before your waist shows 
washboard abdominal muscles. 


% GAIN WEIGHT — You can actually gain up to 50 
pounds of rock-hard muscle. 


% LOSE FAT — You'll find it easy to get rid of ex- 
cess fat and replace it with muscle. 


te FEEL 100% BETTER — You can’t help but feel great 
once you own a muscular body. 


| UNIVERSAL BODYBUILDING 
Box 485, Dept. PO 
| Dearborn, Mich. 48121 


| Shoot the ‘works’ to me free! Rush me all t 
that free muscle-building information, so that | 
| can add inches of powerful muscles — all in 
the privacy of my home. | 

| (Please print) 

i Name Age I 

; Address | 

| City State Sip | 
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EAST 


Detroit Tigers 


Boston Red Sox 


@ For years the Yankees ruled the Ameri- 
can League. They won 29 pennants in 44 
years, including 15 in the last 18 years of 
their dynasty (1947-64). And each spring, 
it seemed, baseball writers would select a 
team to upset New York and each fall 
they would go to Yankee Stadium for the 
World Series. Now, we have a similar sit- 


uation, but rather than try to create false. 


hopes for pretenders, it seems more logi- 
cal to admit that we are involved in anoth- 
er dynasty. 

Baltimore has replaced New York as 
the league’s dominant team. The Orioles 
have won four of the last six pennants, in- 
cluding three straight. Since the two- 
division format was adopted in 1969, Bal- 
timore has won nine consecutive play- 
off, games against weaker opposition from 
the West Division. When the House of 
Baltimore will fall is debatable, but it 


HOW THEY'LL FINISH 


Baltimore Orioles 
New York Yankees 


Milwaukee Brewers 
Cleveland Indians 


WEST 


Kansas City Royals 
Oakland Athletics 
Chicago White Sox 
Minnesota Twins 
California Angels 
Texas Rangers 


doesn’t appear it will be overthrown now. 

In what was once known as the mild, 
mild West, there is a potential wild fight. 
Remember, this is the weakest division in 
the majors and that creates much com- 
petition. A team needs only a year or two 
to develop into a contender. 

Thus, Kansas City, an expansion team 
formed in 1969, can compete successfully 
against defending: champion Oakland. 
Once weak Chicago, baseball’s losingest 
team in 1970 with 106 defeats, should be 
stronger this season and finish third again. 

The playoffs? Well, would you believe 
the Orioles will enter their fourth World 
Series with a 12-0 playoff record? 

And now you know a few of Joe Cro- 
nin’s problems. Ticket sales and profits 
are down throughout the league because 
Baltimore has eliminated competition. 
Unlike the Yankees, the Orioles don’t fill 
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stadiums and make money for other clubs 
while dominating. 

One bad scene, Washington, was va- 
cated and the franchise shifted to virgin 
territory in Dallas-Ft. Worth. But others. 
like Cleveland and Oakland and Anaheim. 
exist and Chicago and Milwaukee aren't 
that strong, either. 

Further, it is a league that ranks second 
in many categories to the once-dominated 
National League. In the American 
League, there are fewer superstars, older 
stadiums with less available parking and 
more empty seats. 

Cronin and league owners would be 
thrilled to have the Orioles beaten by one 
game in the East. Or, knocked off by a 
West team in the playoffs. 

That might create interest and en- 
thusiasm and excitement and increased at- 
tendance. And it won't happen in 1972. e 


Despite an injured wrist, Boog Powell hit 22 homers and batted in 92 runs last season. 


BALTIMORE ORIOLES 


e If you are looking for signs of an im- 
pending Baltimore collapse, you can find 
them. For example, the trade of Frank 
Robinson to the Dodgers took away one 
of the Orioles’ top players and their in- 
spirational leader off the field. He will be 
tougher to replace in the clubhouse. Also, 
the team still has some age. Brooks Rob- 
inson and Mike Cuellar will celebrate 
their 35th birthdays in May. Don Buford 
also is 35. 

Then there is the bullpen. Eddie Watt is 
the best available and wasn’t a leading 
candidate for the league’s Fireman of the 
Year award. He might get some help from 
young righthander Doyle Alexander. 6-6, 
obtained from Los Angeles. 

You could remember manager Earl 
Weaver's antics in the dugout during the 
tense sixth game of the World Series and 
argue that the Orioles indeed will panic, if 
they are involved in pressure situations. 

Another possible trouble spot is com- 
placency. The Orioles almost suffered 
from it last season, you know, being ready 
to concede in late May when they were 
four games behind Boston. But Weaver 
and Frank Robinson cared enough to 
speak about the lack of concern and the 
club regrouped and regained first place in 
June. 

All of this, however. is simply fault- 
finding. In general, the players are in the 
primes of their careers. The bullpen isn’t 
very good. but when you have a staff that 
completes 71 games, you don't need a 
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Eddie Watt 


Merv Rettenmund 


Jim Palmer 


great relief corps. The Orioles have 
showed before they don’t panic against 
American League opponents—they have 
been in some tight spots in recent years. 
And as for complacency, well, it’s difficult 
to be complacent when you've won only 
one of three World Series appearances 
and can’t statistically back up your claim 
as “the best damn team in baseball.” 

Aside from this, the Orioles have the 
most talent in the league. They have the 
largest collection of quality players and 
that will enable them to at least again say 
they have “the best damn team in the 
American League,” so help them Harry 
Dalton. 

Look at the infield. What team has four 
better players than Boog Powell, Dave 
Johnson, Brooks Robinson and Mark Bel- 
anger? Powell, the 6-4, 250-pound MVP 
of 1970, suffered with an injured wrist 
much of the season and still hit 22 home 
runs with 92 RBIs. Johnson, perhaps one 
of the league’s most underrated players, 
hit .282 with 18 homers and 72 RBIs. 
Robinson, the man who has won 12 con- 
secutive Gold Glove awards for his defen- 
sive play at third, hit .272 with 20 homers 
and 92 RBIs. And Belanger added a .266 
average as the league’s top defensive 
shortstop in a poll of players. + 

‘Tf help is needed, Bobby Grich, who hit 
.336 with 32 homers at Rochester and was 
the International League’s MVP, is avail- 
able for duty at short or third. 

As for the outfield, well, few teams have 


Bob Grich 
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Dave Johnson 


Pat Dobson 


better than Buford, Paul Blair and Merv 
Rettenmund. Buford was a top leadoff 
man with a .290 average, 19 homers and 
54 RBIs. Rettenmund, who will play 
right. led the team with a .318 average and 
added 11 homers and 75 RBIs. Blair 
slumped to .262, but still ranks as one of 
the top defensive outfielders in the game. 
And in Don Baylor. who hit over 300 for 
a second year at Rochester, Weaver says. 
he has another Frank Robinson. 

The catching is adequate with good- 
hitting Ellie Hendricks (.250, 9 homers, 42 
RBIs) platooning with Andy Etchebar- 
ren, considered better defensively, but who 
hit .270. 

Pitching is the real strength of the team. 
however. There is Dave McNally (21-5, ° 
2.89), Jim Palmer (20-9, 2.68), Mike 
Cuellar (20-9, 3.08) and Pat Dobson (20-8, 
2.90). With that quartet, you're protected 
against long losing streaks. 

About the only thing Baltimore lacks is 
attendance. Since the old St. Louis 
Browns moved into the Chesapeake Bay 
area in 1954, the Orioles have yet to lure 
as many as 1.3 million fans into Memorial 
Stadium. 

Thisshowever, may even be the year the 
Orioles do that, too. After all, with no 
team in Washington, those fans who have 
been backing the lowly Senators for the 
past several years probably will adopt the 
Orioles. 

Thus, they'll have lost a franchise and 
gained a championship team. e 
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stout Mickey Lolich led Tiger pitchers in 1971 with 25-14 record and 2.92 ERA. 


Willie Horton 


Ed Brinkman 


® Detroit is the Motor City. You know. 
Motown. The entire city’s economy Is tied 
to the auto industry. In a way. its baseball 
team resembles a car. For example, would 
you buy a model that didn't have a steer- 
ing wheel? How about one that had two 
wheels instead of four? Or no glass in the 
windows? The point is you wouldn't buy a 
car that was missing some important 
parts. Well, the Tigers are missing some 


important parts, too, so don't buy them as 


successors to the Orioles. 
Don’t misunderstand, Detroit has a 


good team. If it was in any other divi- > 


sion. it probably would win. or at least be 
picked as a favorite. But against Balti- 
more. well. . . 

Look at its pitching staff. for example. 
Mickey Lolich had a 25-14 record, 2.92 
ERA and struck out 308. He also worked 
376 innings. Fred Scherman had an 11-6 
record, 2.71 ERA and saved 20 games. He 
also worked 113 innings in 69 games and 
must have warmed up for 69 other games. 
Joe Coleman had a 20-9 mark, a 3.15 
ERA and 236 strikeouts. He also worked 
286 innings and missed most of the first 
month of the season. recovering from 


being hit in the head by a liner in spring’ 


Fred Scherman 


training at Lakeland. Fla. 

That is a great nucleus to build a staff 
around. Unfortunately for manager Billy 
Martin, the supporting cast is very weak. 
You can determine how weak by exam- 
ining how many innings the top three 
pitchers worked. They must have had their 
arms embalmed last winter. 

The best of the rest are Les Cain, 10-9. 
and Joe Niekro, 6-7, for starters, and Tom 
Timmerman, 7-6 with four saves, and Ron 
Perranoski, 1-5 with seven saves, for re- 
lievers. 

There is another drawback to picking 
Detroit. [t is not a speedy model. ranking 
last in the league with a mere 35 stolen 
bases last season. 

Otherwise. however, it is a top offensive 
team. It led the league in homers, was tied 
for third in batting and ranked second in 
runs scored. 

First baseman Norm Cash had his best 
year since 1961 when he won a batting 
title with a .361 average. He hit .283 with 
32 homers and 91 RBIs. Second baseman 
Dick McAuliffe slumped to .207, but hit 
18 homers with 57 RBIs. Third baseman 
Aurelio Rodriguez didn’t hit as well as ex- 
pected, .253 with 15 homers and 40 RBIs. 


Bill Freehan 


Joe Coleman 
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Al Kaline 


Mickey Stanley 


while Eddie Brinkman, also obtained from 
Washington in that Denny McLain deal, 
hit as expected, .228. But Brinkman and 
Rodriguez fielded as expected, helping the 
Tigers lead the league defensively. 

In the outfield you have Willie Horton 
(.289, 22 homers, 72 RBIs), Mickey Stan- 
ley (.292). Al Kaline (.294, 15. homers. 
54 RBIs) and Jim Northrup (.270. 16 
homers. 71 RBIs). It is quite a quartet and 
has been second only to Baltimore's be- 
cause Horton has been flighty and you 
never knew when he might decide to leave 
the club and Northrup has been moody 
and you never knew when he would be up 
or down emotionally, 

Bill Freehan. who hit .277 with 21 
homers and 71 RBIs in 148 games, han- 
dles the catching and book-writing. 

As for reserves, there are Gates Brown, 
[ke Brown. Dalton Jones. Tony Taylor 
and ex-Dodger Tom Haller. 

It is a team that has just about every- 
thing, including age. Kaline and Cash will 
be 37, Taylor 36, Perranoski 35, North- 
rup. McAuliffe and Gates Brown 32 and 
Lolich 30. Those are a few more reasons 
why the Tigers won't be roaring in Oc- 
tober due to too much champagne. 2 
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The Yankees’ Roy White (top left) steals second, m 


aking Cleveland’s Lou 


Camilli jump to avoid his spikes, then slides home under catcher Ray Fosse. 


@ All that remains of those great Yankee 
teams of years ago is the stadium in the 
Bronx. Even it is fighting old age and 
some want it replaced by a new model. 
The football Giants have already agreed 
to vacate the stadium and move to New 
Jersey and, like some other franchises in 
the league. you wonder how long the Yan- 
kees will remain at the old stand. 

There is, however, hope for the future of 
this team, whether it is in the Bronx or 
New Jersey. After suffering through a 
transition period, the Yankees are strong 
again, complete with a potential superstar. 

The current pride of the Yankees Is a 
center fielder from Oklahoma, Yes, after 
three years of trying to replace Mickey 
Mantle in the hearts of New Yorkers, if 
not on the covers of magazines. Bobby 
Murcer arrived in 1971. | 

He finished second in the league batting 
race with a .331 average and was an 


all-star outfielder. In addition. he led the 
team in doubles (25), RBIs (94). hits 
(175). runs (94) and added six triples and 
14 stolen bases. 

Consider that Murcer will be only 26 
and has had only three full years in the 
majors. Consider, too, Bobby’s statistics 
after three years compared to Mantle’s 
first three full seasons—he played 96 
games in 1951. Murcer’s totals are listed 
first: home runs, 74-71; RBIs, 254-281: 
hits, 467-470: doubles, 72-68. 

If indeed this is Bobby's year to rival 
Mantle as a star, it could be New York’s 
year to challenge for another pénnant, for 
the supporting cast is filled with quality. 

In left field there is 29-year-old Roy 
White, who had another outstanding year. 
hitting .292 with 19 homers, 85 RBIs and 
14 stolen bases. Felipe Alou (.288. 69 
RBIs) will play right, if rookie Rusty Tor- 
res doesn’t win the job in spring training. 


ro / 


Steve Kline 


Felipe Alou 


Another candidate for right is Ron 
Blomberg, who hit .322 with seven homers 
and 31 RBIs in 64 games as a rookie, but 
is being converted into a first baseman. 
Alou and Danny Cater (.276, 50 RBIs) 
can play first. too, but Cater apparently 
will concentrate on third. Horace Clarke 
(.250, 17 stolen bases) will again be at sec- 
ond with Gene Michael (.233) at short. 

Rich McKinney (.271 at Chicago) can 
play second or third while Jerry Kenney 
will be the defensive third baseman and 
Ron Swoboda the extra outfielder. 

Thurman Munson, who dropped to .251 
with 10 homers and 42 RBIs after being 
the Rookie of the Year in 1970, will be the 
No. | catcher with John Ellis (.244) 
apparently taking over as the backup man 
for retired Jake Gibbs. 

The starting pitching is in the capable 
hands of Mel Stottlemyre (16-12, 2.87 
ERA), Steve Kline (12-13, 2.96) and Fritz 


- | 
Mike Kekich 


Mel Stottlemyre 


Peterson (15-13, 3.06). Mike Kekich 
(10-9) probably will replace Stan Bahnsen. 
traded to Chicago, as the fourth starter. 
He better be ready to work, for last year 
New York had the four best starters out- 
side of Baltimore and the four busiest. 
combining for a total of 1,008 innings 
pitched. 

In fact, with that combination of pitch- 
ing and hitting. the 1971 Yankees would 
have finished higher than fourth, but re- 
lievers Lindy McDaniel and Jack Aker 
didn’t save them in the late innings as they 
had in previous years. 

If McDaniel and Aker rebound, or if 
youngsters like Roger Hambright, Alan 
Closter or Rich Hinton (obtained from 
Chicago) develop into a top reliever, the 
Yankees could challenge; perhaps, they 
could even add a new flag to the weath- 
ered ones now flying above the old sta- 
dium in the Bronx. 6 


Bobby Murcer 


continued from inside front cover 


by Tom Greenwade. The position, center 
field, is the same. And the year Mantle va- 
cated his locker in the Yankee Stadium 
clubhouse, Murcer moved in. 

That, according to Murcer, is where the 
comparison ends. “*“We don’t have much in 
common besides being from Oklahoma,” 
he said. “I’m not a powerful guy like he is. 
I’m a line-drive hitter. I cant muscle it 
out of the park-like he could. I have to hit 
them awfully good.” 

’ But the fact is that Murcer does hit 
them awfully good. His style is not 
Mantle’s style, but he is a star on the rise 
and that’s the important thing. Last sea- 
son he hit 25 homers, drove in 94 runs and 
didn't drop out of the race for the batting 
title until the final game, finishing at .331. 
And that, they will tell you on Broadway, 
spells box office. 

Murcer, 25, was two years late, at that. 
He burst out of spring training with a 
shower of homers in 1969 after serving a 
two-year military hitch. By May 30, he 
was hitting .321 with 11 homers and 43 
runs batted in. He jammed his heel, sat 
Out six games and never regained his effec- 
tiveness. Along the way, he was removed 
from third base for his own safety and de- 
posited in right field. 

The move to center field occurred in 
1970, and that soothed Murcer’s defensive 
worries. But he still blew hot and cold at 
the plate. He hit four consecutive home 
runs in one doubleheader and struck out 
five times in another. The slumps arrived 
frequently and stayed for a spell. 

From the start of spring training last 
year Murcer was a more disciplined hitter. 
He vowed to stop trying to pull every 
pitch. “I decided I was a .300 hitter, not a 
home run hitter,” he said. 

The proof was waiting at the end of the 
season. “‘Murcer’s a good hitter,” con- 
cluded Tony Oliva, who hung on to win 
the batting title at .337. “He hits a lot of 
balls to left field and he has good power to 
center and right-center. And he has good 
eyes. Doesn’t swing at bad pitches.” 

Murcer’s short sweet swing is com- 
plemented by a delightful disposition. He 
is Outgoing and gregarious, and that’s one 
comparison in which Mantle wouldn't 
stand a chance. Murcer wears his hair 
long and shaggy. smiles constantly, eats 
sunflower seeds during a game and makes 
jokes at his own expense. 

Last summer, in the midst of his new 
fame, he appeared as the mystery guest on 
““What’s My Line,” a television show of 
some duration. “The panel was_blind- 
folded,” he recalled. “I don’t know why. 
It wasn't necessary.” 

Oklahoma, OK, & 
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@ The Red Sox had so many problems last » 


season, Tom Yawkey might have consid- 
ered hiring Ann Landers to manage his 
collection of pampered athletes. After all, 
it would have been a great move to attract 
the members of Women’s Lib—very 
strong in the Hub, you know—to Fenway 
Park and, perhaps, some of the players 
wouldn’t have been so outspoken. As it 
was, Boston led the league in verbal rum- 
bles. 

There was Billy Conigliaro who said 
Carl Yastrzemski was Yawkey’s favorite 
and ran the show at Fenway, causing his 
brother, Tony, to be traded the previous 
year. He said he knew he would be traded 


Sonny Siebert led Red Sox in victories with 16 and ranked 9th in AL with a 2.91 ERA. 


for speaking “‘the truth” and. after some 
apologies, the truth was he was traded. 

Rico Petrocelli added that the Red Sox 
faded after a strong start due to the man- 
aging of Eddie Kasko and when the quiet, 
mild-mannered Kasko was rehired. Rico 
said he knew he too would be traded. He 
wasn t. 

General manager Dick O’Connell’s 
trades apparently were designed to break 
up clubhouse cliques. While the deals may 
create harmony, its unlikely they ll pro- 
duce a pennant. 

In his 6-for-4 deal with Milwaukee, 
O'Connell got three major league players 
from the Brewers. In Tommy Harper, 


— 


= Lil, 


Tommy Harper 


Bill Lee 


who hit .258 with 14 homers, 52 RBIs and 
25 stolen bases, the Red Sox got an ex- 
cellent leadoff man. He probably will be 
stationed in center field so Yaz, who 
slipped to .254 with 15 homers and 70 
RBIs, and Reggie Smith, .283 with 30 
homers and 96 RBIs, can cover for him 
defensively from left and right. 

In addition, the Red Sox got right- 
handed pitchers Marty Pattin (14-14) and 
Lew Krausse (8-12, 2.95 ERA) from the 
Brewers to add to their own righthanders, 
Sonny Siebert (16-10, 2.91) and Ray Culp 
(14-16). : 

Another byproduct lof the trade is that 
the Red Sox are switching to youth. For 


Marty Pattin 


Duane Josephson 


Gary Peters 


Ray Culp 


example, Yaz may play first, if rookie Ce- 
cil Cooper doesn’t. Doug Griffin, who hit 


*.244 as a rookie, will be at second with 


Luis Aparicio (.232) and Petrocelli (.251. 
28 homers, 89 RBIs) at third. 

Rookie Carlton Fisk is expected to 
battle young Bob Montgomery and veter- 
an Duane Josephson for the No. | catch- 
ing job while rookie southpaw Rogelio 
Moret takes on veteran lefthander Gary 
Peters (14-11) for a starting berth. 

The bullpen is in capable hands with 
lefthanders Bill Lee (9-2, 2.74 ERA), 
Sparky Lyle (6-4, 2.77) and righthander 
Ken Tatum (2-4). Lyle had 16 saves and 
Tatum nine. 


Lew Krausse 


Rico Petrocelli 


Carl Yastrzemski 


As for reserves, well the emphasis will 
be on youth. In the outfield there are Rick 
Miller and Ben Oglivie and Mike Garman 
and John Curtis could become full-time 
members of the pitching staff. And the 
heir apparent to Aparicio is Luis Ben- 
iquez, who hit .298 in 16 September 
games. 

Stull, with many of the. “told guard” 
missing, will the Red Sox be any happier? 
After all, how long will it take the new 
players to learn they must please only one 
man, Mr. Yawkey. Indeed, it could be an- 
other season of bickering and haranguing 
in the clubhouse. Mrs. Landers, where are 
you? ° 
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Jim Lonborg Jim Slaton 


George Scott 


Bill Parsons Brock Davis 


@ Frank Lane is 76 years old and, if noth- 
ing else, controversial. They say he makes 
too many trades, that he trades just for the 
sake of making a deal, that he doesn’t care 
about developing a farm system that 
might produce stars. Why once he didn’t 
fire a manager, he traded him. 

Whatever your opinion of Lane—and 
some add he is too old for the game, 
now—you must admit that since taking 
over as general manager of the worst team 
in baseball. he has improved it. 

Lane took over last season and after 
two years of futility, things started to hap- 
pen—good things. He eventually maneu- 
vered players so that this season no player 
will be a holdover from that team that 
moved from Seattle to Milwaukee in 1970 
and reminded no one of the departed 
Braves. 

And what of this year’s Brewers? 

Lane’s most recent big deal involved 
sending two pitchers, an outfielder and a 
minor league prospect to Boston for six 
players who could become starters for 
Milwaukee. In ex-Red Sox Billy Conig- 
liaro (.262) and Joe Lahoud (.215. 14 


Dave May (11) 


poole 


homers), ex-Cub Brock Davis (.256) and 
holdover Dave May (.277, 16 homers, 65 
RBIs), the Brewers have four respectable 
outfielders. It's five, if you add John 
Briggs (.264, 21 homers, 59 RBIs), who 
may play left or first base. 

Where Briggs plays depends upon 
where George Scott is used. The ex-Bos- 
ton first baseman, who hit .277 with 24 
homers and 78 RBIs and ts one of the best 
defensive players in the league, may be 
used mostly at third in Milwaukee. That 
depends upon the development of 
$100,000 bonus baby Rob Ellis of Mich- 
igan State, who hit .198 as a rookie. 

Another 1971 rookie, Rick Auerbach 
(.203) will be at shortstop with Ron Theo- 
bald. who at 28 was the oldest rookie and 
hit .276, at second. 

Don Pavletich, who hit .259 in only 14 
games for Boston, probably will handle 
most of the catching with 20-year-old 
Darrel Porter (.214) and Paul Ratliff as 
backup men. ' 

It is pitching that is Milwaukee's asset 
and manager Dave Bristol expects to have 
a five-man rotation led by righthanders 


Skip Lockwood (10-15), Jim Slaton (10-8) 
and Bill Parsons (13-17). They are young 
and good. Then there is Jim Lonborg, 
10-7 at Boston, and southpaw Ken Brett, 
who always has had promise but never 
matured as attested by his 0-3 record with 
the Red Sox. 

The bullpen is occupied almost solely by 
Ken Sanders, who in 83 appearances had 
a 7-12 record with a 1.92 ERA and 31 
Saves. . 

With another reliever or two, and some 
quality reserves, the Brewers could chal- 
lenge for, say, third. 

As it is, theyll finish fifth and wonder 
where they would have finished had they 
stayed in the West Division. You see, 
when Washington jumped to Dallas-Fort 
Worth, Milwaukee officials legislated to 
get their team into the Eastern Estab- 
lishment so they could increase attendance 
with more dates against some of the older 
teams. 

But, fans like winners, too, and it 
should take Milwaukee longer to become 
a contender in the East than in the West; 
that certainly will be the case this season. ® 


came through with 16 homers and a team-leading 65 RBIs. 
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The sralans ns ‘had the earnencaril eagle Rookie of the 3 Yea rin first baseman C Chris Cham bliss: who hit 275 and was outstanding afield. 


® Once the team had the likes of Bob 
Lemon, Bob Feller. Mike Garcia and Ear- 
ly Wynn. Last year, it finished last in the 
league in pitching. Once it had players like 
Larry Doby and Al Rosen and Luke Eas- 
ter and Joe Gordon. Last year, it finished 
ninth in batting and sixth in the American 
League East, tying a club record with a 
whopping 102 defeats. 

In addition. crowds reached some 
all-time lows, too, as the Indians hit an at- 
tendance low they hadn't reached since 
World War II. 

Finally, there have been reports the 
franchise will be shifted to New Orleans 
when the Super Dome is ready in about 
two years and that the Tribe will play 30 
games in New Orleans this season. 

As if all the above wasn’t enough, 
Cleveland’s first trade after last season 
was to acquire controversial outfielder 
Alex Johnson. 

Into this situation steps Ken Aspro- 
monte, who retired in 1963 after seven 
years as a major league infielder. He re- 
places Johnny Lipon, who took over for 
Alvin Dark in mid-season, and wasn't tn- 
vited back. Actually, Lipon probably feels 
he got a better deal than Aspromonte. 


The new manager inherits a team that 
has few quality players. 

Catcher Ray Fosse hit .275 with 12 
homers and 62 RBIs despite playing most 
of the year with injuries. He will be assist- 
ed this year by Gerry Moses, obtained with 
Johnson from California. 

At first is Chris Chambliss, who hit .275 
with nine homers and 48 RBIs and won 
Rookie of the Year honors. Second base- 
man Eddie Leon hit .261 and Graig Net- 
tles at third matched it and added 28 
homers and 86 RBIs. 

For outfielders. Del Unser hit .254 with 


Washington and Ted Ford (.329 with. 


Wichita) could be ready to break in. And 
then there is Johnson. the batting cham- 
pion of 1970 who hit .260 for the Angels in 
65 games before being suspended, fined. 
reinstated, given his back pay and traded. 

Pitching, which is not Cleveland’s forte, 
is now headed by Gaylord Perry, who had 
a 16-12 mark with the Giants and a 2.76 
ERA in 280 innings. He will bring to the 
American League an assortment of hand 
motions to his head and cap which should 
cause many trips to the mound by umpires 
and opposition managers. Righthander 
Steve Dunning was 8-14 and has promise. 


So do relievers Phil Hennigan (14 saves). 
Ed Farmer and Steve Mingori (1.42 
ERA). Milt Wilcox, who came from Cin- 
cinnati in the trade for outfielder Ted Uh- 
laender. gets a starting role. 

And now for the rest . 

Shortstop will be a battle between Jack 
Heidemann (.208), Fred Stanley (.225) 
and ex-Giant Frank Duffy, who was in- 
cluded in the trade for McDowell despite a 
.182 average. As for other members of the 
pitching staff, take your pick from the 
likes of Vince Colbert (7-6), Ray Lamb 
(6-12), Rick Austin, Steve Hargan (1-13) 
and newcomers Gary Jones, Terry Ley 
and Dennis Riddleberger. 

There isn’t much there and there ts less 
on the bench. Cleveland’s reserves are the 
worst in the league. 

So. much of Aspromonte’s success de- 
pends upon whether or not he can resur- 
rect the pitching staff, get 162 games from 
his starting players and exist with Alex 
Johnson. 

[t will be quite a task. But, if the sum- 
mer nights become long because the In- 
dians are losing and playing before 3,000 
fans, he can always sit in the dugout and 
dream of New Orleans. ® 
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Dick Drago led Royal mound staff with 17 victories and 241 innings pitched. 


Cookie Rojas 


e A new stadium, an expansion team in 
only its fourth year of existence and a 
championship. Too good to be true? Well, 
remember, some of our most unusual sto- 
ries have come from the American West. 

This one involves the West. Division 
and, if the Kansas City Royals win the 
title, it indeed will be a fantastic success 
story. 

Ewing Kauffman, the millionaire owner 
of the Royals, invested a lot of money in 
an attempt to make his team a winner. He 
hired top executives and established a 
baseball academy in Florida that alone 
cost him over one million dollars. He has 
been rewarded with a second-place finish 
last season that, while it didn’t make the 
Royals champions, established them as 
contenders faster than any other ex- 
pansion team. 


Amos Otis 


One thing is certain, the stadium, if not 
the team, will be the talk of the league this 
summer. It_is a part of the multi-million 
dollar Harry S. Truman Sports Complex. 
It will be the first field in the league cov- 
ered by artificial turf. except for the pitch- 
ing mound and sliding pits around the 
bases. Its $2 million scoreboard will con- 
tain a 30-foot waterfall. 

More significant, however, will be the 
stadium dimensions which should be as- 
sets to the Royals. It will be 330 feet down 
the lines, 385 to the power alleys and 410 
to center. The old park, Municipal Sta- 
dium, was 369 down the left field line. 408 
to left-center. 421 to center, 382 to 
right-center and 338 down the right field 
line. 

Thus, Kansas City, which finished last 
in home runs last season, should have in- 


Paul Schaal 


creased power this year, especially from 
its right-handed hitters. 

It was a lack of power hitting in 1971 
that caused the Royals to finish so far be- 
hind Oakland. 

Left fielder Lou Piniella, who hit .301 
with 88 RBIs in 1970, had only 51 RBIs 
and a .279 average. Bob Oliver, who can 
play first base or right field, had 99 RBIs 
in 1970 and only 46 last year. Right fielder 
Joe Keough, who hit .322 before breaking 
an ankle in 1970. hit only .248 in an un- 
happy campaign. 

If they hit as they did in 1970, the 
American League West should be a royal 
romp. 

The rest of the starting lineup is one 
you'd like to see in a new stadium—it has 
class. At first base will be John Mayberry, 
obtained from Houston, who hit only .182 


Lou Piniella 


Jerry May 


for the Astros but had seven homers in 46 
games. He ts only 2! and one scout said he 
has the potential to become another John- 
ny Mize. If he doesn't make it this season, 
there still is Dale Hopkins, who produced 
nine homers and 47 RBIs and a .278 aver- 
age. Second baseman Cookie Rojas hit 
300 with 59 RBIs in only 115 games. 
Third baseman Paul Schaal hit .274, 
played in each game and walked over 100 
times. Shortstop Fred Patek, the smallest 
man in the majors at 3’ 4". hit .267 and 
stole 49 bases. 

Patek ranked second only to center 
fielder Amos Otis. who stole 52 while hit- 
ting .301. He added 15 homers and 79 
RBIs and established himself as a star of 
the future. 

The catching is shared by Jerry May 
(.252) and Ed Kirkpatrick (.219, 46 RBIs) 


Mike Hedlund 


who also can play the outfield. 

Dick Drago (17-11, 2.99 ERA) leads 
the starting pitching corps that includes 
Mike Hedlund (15-8, 2.71), southpaw 
Paul Splittorff (8-9, 2.69), Bruce Dal Can- 
ton (8-6) and Al Fitzmorris (7-5). Perhaps 
righthander Monty Montgomery, 3-0. 
2.14 as a rookie recalled in September. 
will make it, too. 

Ted Abernathy (23 saves) and Tom 
Burgmeier (17 saves, nine wins) head the 
bullpen. 

All manager Bob Lemon lacks is depth 
and Kauffman tried to solve that by buy- 
ing Richie Scheinblum, a minor league 
sensation who has failed to make it tn pre- 
vious trials. 

In 1972, everything will be up to date in 
Kansas City—the stadium, the field, the 
team and probably the pennant, & 
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OAKLAND AT 


Wherever Vida Blue is headed to in 1972 the Oakland A's are sure to follow. 


Rollie Fingers 


ay 
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Blue Moon Odom 


Mike Epstein 


e Last year. Vida Blue did everything a 
pitcher could do for a team. He had a 24-8 
record, a 1.82 ERA, 301 strikeouts and 88 
walks in 312 innings. He completed 24 of 
his 39 starts and had eight shutouts. He 
won the league’s Cy Young Award as the 
outstanding pitcher and because he was 
the man instrumental in his team's early 
success—the man who supplied the con- 
fidence others needed to win—he also was 


# 


Ken Holtzman 


Catfish Hunter 


Dave Duncan 


named the league's Most Valuable Player. 

Can the 22-year-old southpaw do it 
again in 1972? Most likely not. Look at 
past award winners and you'll notice that 
for some reason or another. they dont 
perform as well the following year. 

How will he adapt to the winter banquet 
circuit? Will he be as motivated as he was 
in 1971? Will he be able to get off to a 
great start (17-3 at the All-Star Game 


break) with every team in the league “key- 
ing for him? 

This is not to say he won't enjoy a good 
season, he is a good pitcher, but it tsn't 
likely hell have another spectacular year. 

And without a spectacular Vida Blue, 
the Oakland Athletics wont repeat as 
champions of the West. 

Catfish Hunter (21-11, 2.96 ERA) is the 
best of the remaining pitchers. Chuck 
Dobson (15-5) underwent off-season el- 
bow surgery and Blue Moon Odom 
(10-12) still is fighting a sore elbow. Ken 
Holtzman (9-15 with the Cubs) was ac- 
quired for outfielder Rick Monday as in- 
surance if either elbow doesn’t respond to 
treatment. Diego Segui (10-8) could be a 
regular starter, too. 

Rollie Fingers (17 saves) heads the bull- 
pen and about the only consistent help he 
gets is from Bobby Locker, although 
Darold Knowles is available and could 
re-establish himself as a top reliever, 

In 1969 and 1970, when the A’s were 
picked to win in the West and didn’t, they 
were selected because of their offense. 
Well. like their green-and-gold traveling 
uniforms, they still are offensive. 

First baseman Mike Epstein hit 19 
homers with 60 RBIs, but wasn’t an ex- 
ceptional fielder. Dick Green at second — 
added a .244 average and 12 homers, and 
enjoyed one of his best seasons in the field 
alter threatening to retire after the 1970 
season. Shortstop Campy Campaneris hit 
.251 and had 34 stolen bases, but tied for 
the league lead in errors. Third baseman 
Sal Bando (.271, 24 homers, 94 RBIs) is 
Oakland’s best all-around player and it 
wasn't a mistake when he finished second 
to Blue in the MVP balloting. 

Joe Rudi hit .267 in left and Angel 
Mangual hit .286 while platooning in cen- 
ter, while Reggie Jackson (.277, 32 
homers, 80 RBIs, 16 stolen bases) finally 
learned to control his emotions and big 
swing and became a Star. 

Dave Duncan (.253) handles most of the 
catching with Gene Tenace (.274) in re- 
serve. 

And speaking of reserves, Oakland has 
some of the best in Tommy Davis (.324), 
George Hendrick, Mike Hegan, Curt 
Blefary and Larry Brown. 

Why won't this team win again, then? 

Well as many claim, it is more difficult 
to repeat as a champion than to win a title 
for the first time. Banquets and com- 
placency get to everyone. 

Then there is the unknown fac- 
tor—owner Charley Finley. If things start 
going bad early, you can be assured Char- 
ley will step in and make some moves to 
make the situation worse. 

He tried that last season, but his team 
was so far in front, it won despite his 
maneuverings. This year it may not 
survive. 8 
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_ MINNESOTA TWINS 


Rod Carew’s fielding — he’s glove man here— improved and he hit .307. 


Jim Perry 


e Few teams in baseball have as many 
stars as Minnesota. Indeed, Calvin Griff- 
ith has one of the highest payrolls in base- 
ball. Yet, after two championships in the 
West Division, the Twins were exposed 
last season as a team with stars and little 
support for them. 

The bullpen collapsed and the starting 
pitching wasn’t that good, either. The hit- 
ting wasn’t timely and there were key in- 
juries with no qualified replacements. 

Thus, Minnesota now finds itself in a 
transition period. There is a strong in- 
fluence of youth on this club and it will 
suffer through the mistakes of youth. 

The franchise still is anchored by Har- 
mon Killebrew and Tony Oliva and they 
still serve as a mighty K-O punch. Add to 
them the likes of Rod Carew, Cesar To- 
var, Bert Blyleven and Jim Perry and you 
see why the Twins won't finish last. 

How close the team comes to con- 
tending for another title depends upon 
how quickly the youngsters develop. 

Killebrew, who became the lOth mem- 
ber of the 500 home run club, hit 28 


Jim Kaat 


homers and led the league with 119 RBIs. 
He'll be a full-time first baseman this 
year. Carew recovered from knee surgery 
after the 1970 season and a .214 average 
in mid-June to end up hitting .307. His de- 
fensive play at second improved. too. 
Steve Braun (.254 as a rookie) will be at 
third, with Danny Thompson (recovering 
from an injured arm) probably taking 
Leo Cardenas spot at shortstop. 

Cesar Tovar, who hit .31] with 18 sto- 
len bases, will be in left or center field. 
Oliva, who won his third batting title with 
a .337 average, will be in right. In left 
probably will be rookie Steve Brye, who 
hit .224 in a September trial. If he can't 


make it, Tovar will play left with Jim Holt — 


(.259) or Jim Nettles (.250) in center. 

George Mitterwald (.250. 13 homers) 
and Phil Roof (.214) will share the catch- 
ing. 

The starting pitching is centered around 
20-year-old Bert Blyleven, who won his 
last six games to finish 16-15 with a 2.82 
ERA. Perry, the Cy, Young winner of 
1970. slipped to 17-17, and Jim Kaat, the 


Harmon Killebrew 


Tony Oliva 


winningest active pitcher in the league. 
was only 13-14. The fourth starter prob- 
ably will be righthander Ray Corbin 
(8-11), who had to spend most of his time 
last season in the bullpen. 

This season the bullpen will be headed 
by two relievers obtained in trades. A 
southpaw. Dave LaRoche (5-1. nine 
saves), was acquired from California for 
Leo Cardenas, while Tommy Hall was 
traded to Cincinnati for Wayne Granger 
(7-6, 11 saves). Others in the bullpen will 
be Jim Strickland, Bob Gebhard, Hal 
Haydel and perhaps Steve Luebber—they 
were rookies last year. 

As for reserves, well the Twins don't. 
have many who could be classified as po- 
tential starters. The best of the lot are 
Rich Reese (.218) and Rick Renick (.222). 

For the Twins. 1971 was a disaster. 
Now, it is a team on the rebound, a team 
trying to regain its status as an authentic 
contender. 

[t won't occur this season, however. The 
rebuilding process will take more than one 
year. ° 
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® Last season, Chicago’s management 
showed just what can be accomplished in 
one year in the American League West. In 
1970, the White Sox didn’t attract 500,000 
fans into their ancient park and lost a club 
record 106 games. Then Stu Holcomb 
took over as Executive Vice President 
which meant he was the general manager. 
Roland Hemond became the Director of 
Player Personnel and Chuck Tanner was 
hired as manager. 

Well, over 800,000 found their way into 
White Sox Park and Tanner’s team, which 
he filled with enthusiasm and desire. com- 
piled a 79-83 record and finished third. 

This year club officials hope to top the 
one million mark in attendance for the 
first time since 1965, and if possible the 
team will be a contender. After all, it’s 
nice to have esprit de corps, but it’s nice to 
have talent, too, and the White Sox ob- 


At age 30, knuckleballer Wilbur Wood Ratrona as one of t the SOmnSta tHine AL hurlers. 


tained some in trades—first baseman 

Richie Allen and pitcher Stan Bahnsen. 
For years, Chicago was known as a 

team with good pitching and defense and 


speed. Well, last year the White Sox were 


fourth in pitching and second in stolen 
bases, but last in fielding. Surprisingly, 
they were seventh in batting and fifth in 
homers. 

The most surprising player was south- 
paw Wilbur Wood, in the past an effective 
knuckleballing relief pitcher. But Tanner 
made him a starter—during the final 
weeks of the season he was starting every 
third game—and Wood responded with a 
22-13 record, a 1.91 ERA and 22 com- 
plete games. In 334 innings, he struck out 
210 and walked only 62. 

Joining him in the rotation this year will 
be Tom Bradley. 15-15, 2.96, and 
ex-Yankee Stan Bahnsen, 14-12. If a 


Richie Allen: Fourth team in four years 


Stan Bahnsen: A Yank to the Midwest 


Mike Andrews 


Rick Reicharat 


Bart Johnson 


fourth starter is needed, perhaps it will be 
Joe Horlen, 8-9 after knee surgery. or a 
rookie from last year like Terry Forster. 

Or, perhaps it will be last season’s top 
relief pitcher, Bart Johnson. The young, 
hard-throwing righthander had a 12-10 
record, 2.93 ERA and 14 saves. But if he 
leaves the bullpen, that leaves only the 
likes of Vicente Romo, Don Eddy and 
Steve Kealey for relief. 

Another surprising player was third 
baseman Bill Melton. He was so surpris- 
ing, in fact, that he ranked as the league’s 
most anonymous star. Few were aware of 
him until the final day they discovered he 
had won the home run title with 33 while 
adding 86 RBIs and a .269 average. 


Pat Kelly 


Allen, who is playing for his fourth 
team in four years, hit .295 with 23 
homers and 90 RBIs for the Dodgers. 
Tanner, incidentally, says he can get along 
with Allen, which is what Walter Alston, 
Red Schoendienst and Gene Mauch said, 
too. 

Mike Andrews, who hit .282, will 
moved back to second with another first 
baseman, Carlos May (.294, 70 RBIs), 
moving back to left field. Rick Reichardt, 
who had a good season with a .278 aver- 
age, 19 homers and 62 RBIs, is in center 
with Walt Williams (.294) or Pat Kelly 
(.291) in right and leading off. 

Ed Herrmann (11 homers, 35 RBIs) 
and Tom Egan (.239) share the catching. 


Walt Williams 


— 


That leaves shortstop, and combined 
with Andrews’ fielding at second, creates 
Chicago’s big weakness. Lee “Bee Bee” 
Richard has speed, but hit only .231 and 
tied for the lead in errors by a shortstop. 

Tanner has decent reserves, but with- 
out a competent double play combina- 
tion—the White. Sox were last in that 
category in 1971—Chicago can’t expect to 
challenge. They need double plays, too, 
since they led the league in errors. 

Ah, if only Richard and Andrews could 
become another Aparicio and Fox. Then, 
perhaps, the Big White Machine 
—a souped-up, backfiring Model T that 
zips around the park after victories— 
would get a lot of use. e 
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Andy Messersmith 


@ Harry Dalton, the man credited with 
building Baltimore into a dynasty from an 
also-ran, has moved west. In Anaheim, he 
finds himself with some talented players 
and the possibility of building another 
powerhouse. But he also finds himself with 
an old problem, fan apathy. 

In Baltimore, he couldn't attract more 
than 1.1 or 1.2 million spectators with the 
best team in the league, a team with so 
many stars it had the highest payroll in 
baseball. Now in Anaheim, he must fight 
Disneyland, Knotts Berry Farm and as- 
sorted other pastimes that people in 
Southern California enjoy more than 
watching baseball. 

Of course, during the past few years, 
those fans haven't been given much to 
look at; the Angels haven't been stocked 
with, say, the glamour boys. 

Once again, the team will be led by an 
outstanding pitching staff, but as Dalton 
can tell you, fans don’t always pay to 
watch 20-game winners involved in 1-0 
and 2-1 games. 

The starting staff is headed by right- 
hander Andy Messersmith, who won nine 
of his last 10 decisions for a 20-13 record. 
He had a 2.99 ERA and 14 complete 
games. In addition, there are southpaws 
Clyde Wright (16-17, 2.99 ERA) and 
Rudy May (11-12, 3.03 ERA) and right- 

handers Tom Murphy (6-17) and Alan 
Foster (8-12 at Cleveland). Original Angel 
Jim Fregosi was traded to the Mets for 
under-achiever Nolan Ryan (10-14) and 
rookie reliever Don Rose, catcher Fran- 


Sandy Alomar 


cisco Estrada and outfielder Leroy Stan- 
ton, 

For relief there is Lloyd Allen, 15 saves, 
Eddie Fisher, 10-8 with three saves, and 
Mel Queen, 1.77 ERA. It is one of the 
best bullpens in the league. 

The offense is something else, especially 
with the trading of their most talented 
player (when he felt like it), Alex Johnson. 

Jim Spencer (.237, 18 homers) is at first 
and is excellent defensively. Sandy Alo- 
mar (.260. 39 stolen bases) will play sec- 
ond. Ken McMullen (.250. 21 homers, 68 
RBIs) will be at third. Leo Cardenas, ob- 
tained from Minnesota, will be the short- 
stop and should team with Alomar to 
form one of the best defensive keystone 
combinations in the league, Also, Car- 
denas should add some punch, for he hit 
18 homers with 75 RBIs last year. 

Mickey Rivers (.265, 13 stolen bases in 
79 games), Wada Pinson (.263, 25 stolen 
bases at Cleveland) and either Billy Cow- 
an, Roger Repoz or Stanton (.324 at 
Tidewater) will make up the outfield. 

The catching will be handled by John 
Stephenson and Jeff Torborg and the re- 
serves are headed by Syd O’Brien and 
Bruce Christensen, who hit .270 as a 
rookie and might make it as the shortstop. 

Stull, it is a team with old problems. 
Last year the Angels were third in pitching 
and seventh in defense. But they were 10th 
in batting and last in runs scored. 

That's why theyll rank fourth in Or- 
ange County alone to Disneyland, the ber- 


ry farm and whatever. ® 
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Nolan Ryan 


Vada Pinson 


Jim Spencer 


Clyde Wright 


Alan Foster 


Leo Cardenas 
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Denny McLain 


ato 


Dick Bosman 
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®@ Bob Short may not be good at trading 
players—you ll recall he’s the one who got 
Denny McLain for Aurelio Rodriguez, 
Eddie Brinkman and Joe Coleman and 
picked up Curt Flood and his prob- 
lems—but he is outstanding at land deals. 

For example, he was able to trade an 
unproductive area filled with uninterested 
people called Washington for a virgin ter- 
ritory called Texas that should be produc- 
tive for a number of years, or until they 
realize they are watching a Class C pro- 
duction. 

The Texas Rangers should top the mil- 
lion mark in attendance this year, al- 
though the stadium between Dallas and 
Fort Worth will seat only 35,000. The 
novelty of major league baseball. the ideal 
location next to the Six Flags of Texas 
amusement park and Seven Seas marine- 
land should help lure fans, too. 

But now, the team is similar to Texas in 
only one way—it is a big loser. 

Its top player is Ted Williams, but he is 
the manager. He doesn't help attract fans. 
either, since he spends most of his time in 
the dugout. 

Ironically, the biggest player in base- 


Toby Harrah | 
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ball, 6-7 Frank Howard, plays for Texas. 
He is one of the few quality players Short 
hasn't traded away. Last year he hit .279 
with 26 homers and 83 RBIs and this sea- 
son probably will again split his time be- 
tween first base and left field when he 
should be playing first full-time. 

The other outfielders will be Roy Foster 
(.245, 18 homers with Cleveland), Larry 
Biitner (.257) and Elliott Maddox (.217). 
Perhaps Jeff Burroughs. who hit .232 as a 
rookie in 59 games, will be promoted to a 
full-time job, too. : 

Don Mincher (.280, 12 homers) will be 
at first base with Ted Kubiak, a journey- 
man obtained from St. Louis, at second 
and Dave Nelson (.280) at third. Toby 
Harrah, who hit .230 as a rookie, will be 
at short. 

Dick Billings. a converted outfielder. 
will be the No. | catcher. He had 48 RBIs 
last year. 
ex-Brave Hal King will be in reserve. 

Short says his pitching staff is better 
than “experts” think and on that one 
point he is correct. 

In righthanders Pete Broberg (5-9), who 
received a $100,000 bonus upon leaving 


Casey Cox 


Ex-Indian Ken Suarez and . 


Jim Shellenback 


Dartmouth. Bill Gogolewski (6-5) and 
Mike Thompson (1-6). he has three 
youngsters with great potential. They will 
compete for starting jobs with veterans 
Dick Bosman (12-16) and McLain 
(10-22). Rich Hand (2-6) and Mike Paul 
(2-7). obtained from Cleveland, will be 
competing for starting jobs, too. 

In the bullpen. there is righthander Ca- 
sey Cox (seven saves) and southpaw Paul 
Lindblad (eight saves, seven wins) along 
with Jim Shellenback, who might be a 
starter, and Horacio Pina. 

If anything, it is a staff that lacks a lelt- 
handed starter, only Shellenback and Paul 
being qualified candidates. 

But more than that, it is a team that 
lacks talent. Short has complained of op- 
erating in the red—he was $7.5 million in 
debt when he left Washington—and that 
has hampered the development of his 
team. 

Now in Texas. he ts debt free and, 
apparently, free to develop a contender. If 
he fails, attendance certainly will drop and 
the franchise will become another Wash- 
ington, 

And then where? Mexico City? e 
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By JOE GERGEN 


MINNESOTA'S Tony Oliva 


® To suggest a man is capable of batting 
.337 on one leg is very suggestive indeed. 
But the capabilities of Tony Oliva some- 
times surpass the bounds of reason. Be- 
lieve. 

Oliva literally limped to the batting 
championship last season. He injured his 
right knee badly enough in June to under- 
go surgery in September. The games in 


Wood on the Ball 


between required a liberal supply of pinch 
runners and defensive replacements, but 
no one ever suggested somebody bat for 
Oliva. He could do that well enough on his 
knees. 

“It bothers him sometimes when he 
strides into a pitch,’ Rod Carew, his 


roommate, said as Oliva limped through 


August. But then, as Oliva observed, “I 


know I don’t look too good sometimes but 
you've got to play to hit.” 

And that’s where Oliva’s commitment 
lies. He lives to hit. The batting title 
meant a great deal to the Twin terror. 
““For anyone with a chance,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘it’s a great thing to win. Maybe 
you'll win it only once in your whole life.” 
And the fact that Oliva already had won it 
twice was only another measure of what 
makes him the hitter he is. 

“The wind blows to left,” Roy White of 
the Yankees noted, “‘and he hits to left. If 
the wind blows to right, he pulls the ball. 
If the infield is fast, he hits grounders.”’ 

If you get the impression there is noth- 
ing Oliva can’t do with a bat in his hands. 
you're beginning to understand. ‘‘He’s a 
left-handed Hank Aaron,” Billy Martin. 
his former manager, reasoned. 

Which is to say Oliva is a very natural 
hitter. His theories of hitting could be 
written on the knob of his bat. 

“It is really very simple,’ he once said. 
“You just try to see the ball clearly and 
then hit it very hard. I don’t worry about 
hitting the ball to any certain field. or in 
the air, or on the ground. I just try to get 
good wood on the ball, that’s all. 

“It is easy, man, hitting a ball. It is an 
easy thing.” 

Hitting always has been easy for Oliva, 
but life has been somewhat difficult. He 
was born Pedro Oliva July 20, 1941, in 
Cuba, and was recommended by Min- 
nesota veteran scout Joe Cambria. He had 
to borrow brother Tony’s birth certificate 
to enter the United States. “Birth certifi- 
cates sometimes can take a long time to 
get in Cuba,” he said. “Tony had his. So 
he let me use it, and I became Tony.” 

He arrived with 21 other Cuban pros- 
pects at Fernandena Beach, Fla., April 21, 
1961, four days before the end of spring 
training. Officials took one look at Oliva’s 
awkward swing, and there wasn’t time to 
look much longer, and released him. 

The Bay of Pigs invasion was on, how- 
ever, and he couldn't go home. He went to 
Charlotte, N.C., to see Minnie Mendoza, 
a friend from back home, and was allowed 
to work out with the team. Phil Howser, 
the team’s general manager, saw his po- 
tential and Oliva was signed to a Twins’ 
contract and assigned to Wytheville in the 
Appalachian Rookie League. All he did 
that first year was bat .410, the best aver- 
age in organized baseball. 

Why should anything he does now be 
surprising? a 


BOSTON'S Reggie Smith 


e Without Billy Conigliaro’s testimony, 
we may never have known just how impor- 
tant a personage Reggie Smith has be- 
come. The man recognized Smith's lead- 
ership potential for what it was, even if he 
made it sound like a condemnation rather 
than a commendation. 

Tradition tells us that Red Sox fans ex- 
pect their players to be controversial. 
They virtually demand it of the very tal- 
ented. Indeed, it sometimes seems that ac- 
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r. Indispensable 


cusations bounce off the friendly left field 
wall at Fenway Park at a faster rate than 
fly balls. 

The big man on the team in recent years 
had been Carl Yastrzemski. He was, or so 
everyone believed, the leader in everything 
from home runs to clubhouse manipula- 
tion, It was Yaz, from all appearances, 
who held the veto power over managers. 

Yastrzemski slid over last year and 
Smith moved in next door. On the day 


Tony Conigliaro packed it in in Califor- 
nia, younger brother Billy let loose a ver- 
bal blast at Yastrzemski and Smith. He 
charged them with conspiring to have him 
benched. And just like that, Smith became 
an acknowledged member of the inner 
sanctum. 

‘1 don’t want to play on the same team 
with Billy Conigliaro any more,” Smith 
replied. “tHe didn’t always give his best. 
He’s a quitter and I don’t want to play 
with quitters.” 

Yastrzemski may be an untouchable, 
but Smith has become Boston’s in- 
dispensable man. He begins the season at 
age 26 with three of the most major league 
seasons imaginable already behind him. 
When Yaz slumped to new lows at bat last 
year, it was Smith who carried much\of 
Yastrzemski's weight. 

Smith led the Red Sox in games. at 
bats. runs, hits, doubles. home runs and 
runs batted in. He dropped out of the .300 
class attempting to provide the home runs 
Yaz could not, but his 30 homers were a 
career high. “I’ve been going more for 
power,” he said in the midst of his assault, 
“I'd really rather not, but I’m capable.” 

There is almost nothing in baseball of 
which Smith is not capable. He runs very 
fast, he throws very, very hard and 
smashed line drives from both sides of the 
plate. The Minnesota Twins took a look 
in 1963 and handed young Mr, Smith a 
check for $35,000. 

Smith, unfortunately, was a shortstop 
at the time. He reported to Wytheville, 
Va., where his sensational arm earned him 
41 errors in 66 games. “[t was pretty ri- 
diculous,” he said. The Twins, who al- 
ready had a good young shortstop in Zoilo 
Versalles, exposed him to the minor 
league draft. The Red Sox made the 
move. 

He didn’t become a full-time outfielder 
until 1966 and all he did that year was 
lead the International League in hitting. 
He helped the Red Sox win a pennant in 
his rookie year while hitting 15 homers 
and driving in 61 runs, “That'll be the 
worst season he'll ever have,” Dick Wil- 
liams. then his manager, predicted. 

And. sure enough, Smith has become a 
more accomplished hitter each year. He 
has broadened his interests to include ka- 
rate and quarterhorses. And, of course, he 
has become a good friend of Yastrzemski. 

In another five or six years, it appears 
that Smith will inherit all the charges. It’s 
part of the star treatment in Boston. = ® 
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TEXAS’ Frank Howard 


Sensitive Giant | 


® Brace yourself for some Texas-sized 
truth. How about this one, for instance? 
Frank Howard strode to home plate. 
turned his head and cast a shadow over 
Houston. You get the idea. 

Folks have been known to exaggerate 
around “Big D,.” which is an exaggeration 
in itself, and now who should saunter into 
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their lives but the largest exaggeration in 
baseball. And smile when you say that, 
podner. 

To say Howard has misgivings about 
the franchise shift which transported the 
Senators to Dallas-Fort Worth would be 
understating the case. Here he is 35 years 


old, as sensitive as ever, in another place 


which might not understand that size isn’t 
everything. It just might be Los Angeles 
all over again. 

““T hit .296 there two years in a row,” he 
recalled, “‘and they said, ‘That big SOB, 
as strong as he is he ought to hit .330.’ 
That's the reaction | got there. Anything a 
big man does, that’s what people think. If 
I hit a ball 400 feet, they said it should be 
450.” 

He never got that feeling in Washing- 
ton, where not much was expected of any- 
one wearing a Senator uniform. And when 
it came time to leave the premises. How- 
ard was a sad man. He was so moved by 
the experience he did a very uncharacteris- 
tic thing. He tipped his cap after hitting 
the last home run in Senator history. 

It was a poignant scene. The 14,460 
who attended the services on Thursday. 
September 30, rose as one and gave him a 
five-minute ovation. Howard was per- 
suaded to leave the dugout twice during 
the emotional bath, once to throw his hel- 
met liner to the crowd and the second time 
to throw a kiss. There were tears in his 
eyes when the cheering subsided. 

“Utopia,” Howard called it. “It’s my 
greatest thrill and anything else I ever do 
in baseball will be anticlimactic. I’ve hit a 
home run in the World Series, but nothing 
will ever top this. I'll take it to my grave.” 

Howard had an understanding with the 
fans in Washington. That home run was 
only the 26th of the season for the big 
man, who had hit 172 homers in the pre- 
vious four years. But they didn’t hold that 
against him, as if convinced about what 
Howard has been saying all these years. “I 
do the best I can,” is his explanation. 

While others predicted gargantuan feats 
for Howard, the man himself thought 
small. ““People forget that it takes more 
than being big to hit home runs,” he said. 
“I’m only a fair-to-good hitter. I don’t try 
to kid myself. They say I’m a modest fel- 
low. I’m only being realistic.” 

It is a philosophy which has shielded 
Howard from many disappointments 
throughout what must be regarded as a 
very fine career. Always people expected 
more than Howard was able to give. 

He reacted angrily early in his career, 
smashing water coolers and whatever wall 
happened to be handy. One such meeting 
with an iron door in Wrigley Field re- 
duced his powerful throwing arm to a 
mere appendage. 

But the temper has cooled, and Howard 
has grown philosophical. It’s a good thing. 
too. “I’ve seen him crush a batting helmet 
with one hand,” former teammate Ken 
McMullen said. ““‘He was mad at himself. 
I’ve never seen him get mad at anyone ex- 
cept himself.” 

Howard will do his best to ignore the 
first Dallas fan who stands up under a 
Stetson and yells at him, “You big ox, 
YOU. 3.27 , a 


KANSAS CITY'S Fred Patek 


Little Big Man 


® This will be a short story. Meet Freddie 


Joe Patek of the Royals. Stand up and 
take a bow, Fred. What's that? Oh, you 
are standing. Well, Fred, tell the folks 
what you'd like to be when you grow up. 

Patek has been living with remarks like 
that for as long as he can remember. If it 
bothers him, he doesn’t let it show. 
““Nah,”’ he said. “I know I’m small. I’ve 
been small all my life.” 

He is small, of course, only in stature. 
He stands (You are standing, aren't you, 
Fred?) all of five feet, four inches above 
the ground. But to the Royals, Patek ts 
Little Big Man. 

The Royals were 20 games better in 
1971 than they were in 1970, and of the 
many reasons for their improvement Pa- 
tek was at once the smallest and largest. 
He fielded well, hit even better and almost 
ran right out of his size 6 |/ 2 baseball 
shoes. 

The shortest shortstop batted .267 alter 
almost a full season in the .280s. For a 
shortstop, short or otherwise, that’s good. 
In fact. only Maury Wills of the Dodgers 
did better. He hit six homers, more than 
adequate, and 11 triples, more than any- 
one else in the league. 

“Patek has about a two-inch strike zone 


which is why he gets good pitches.” An- 
gels’ relief pitcher Eddie Fisher was 
moved to say. ““When he gets them he 
knows what to do with them.” 

He knew enough to get 158 base hits, 
which in turn gave him many opportu- 
nities to do what he does best. The fans in 
Municipal Stadium provided the back- 
ground music with chants of “Go, go, go.” 
and Patek ran and ran until he had col- 
lected 49 stolen bases and scored 86 runs. 

Patek ran when the situation called for 
it, and then some. He ran from first to 
second with none out and his team lead- 
ing, 9-0, and he ran from second to third 
with two out and his team behind, 9-0. “If 
you're going to steal a lot of bases,” he 
said, “you've got to run a lot. Wills told 
me this when he worked with me in Pitts- 
burgh. His theory is that if you've got a 
base, take it regardless of whether you re 
10 runs ahead or 10 runs behind.” 

It made for a very exciting season. It 
also helped make of the Royals something 
much better than an expansion team. He 
filled a very large need with a 140-pound 
effort, and finally proved the joke was on 
those who were doing the laughing. 

This was the same man who was too 
small to play for his high school team in 
Seguin, Tex., and too small to be taken se- 
riously by professional scouts. Alas, he 
was not too small for the service. He was 
both the smallest and the best player on 
the Randolph Air Force Base team. 

‘! had some pretty good records in 
service ball and [| got questionnaires from 
a lot of teams,” he said. “They asked me 
if | was interested in pro ball. | always 
said | was. As soon as I filled out a form 
with my size on it. | never heard from any- 
body.” 

Larry DeHaven of the Pirates finally 
took the chance, and Larry Shepard re- 
ceived the small package at Columbus in 
the International League. ““When I first 
saw him,”’ Shepard said, “I thought it was 
silly. [ couldn’t imagine what they had 
sent me.” 

That was six years ago and Patek has 
overcome the limitations of his own body, 
even if he still answers to the nickname 
“Midg’’ and looks like his cap should be 
outfitted with a propeller. “I have respect 
for other players and I expect them to 
have the same for me.”’ Patek said. 
“We're all up here together.” 

Some, of course, are up higher than 
others. Sit down, Fred, and will someone 
please bring the telephone books. c 
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BALTIMORE'S Mery Rettenmund 


simply Mervelous 


@ Take the third-leading hitter in the 
American League, place him on the best 
team in the American League, give him a 
first name of Merv and you'd think, by 
now, somebody would be inspired to drape 
him with the appellation Mervelous Merv, 
Well, then, you don’t know Merv Retten- 
mund. 

In the first place, they'd probably call 
him Marv. It happens all the time. “I 
don't mind people calling me Marv in- 
stead of Merv,”’ Rettenmund has said. “I 
have a relative named Marv. It’s just as 
good a name as Mery, I guess.” Now you 
Know Merv Rettenmund. 

Rettenmund has led the Orioles in bat- 
ting and anonymity for each of the last 
two seasons. The problem has not been his 
ability. Gosh no. ‘*He is,” teammate Dave 
Johnson said, “our answer to Roberto 
Clemente.” And you know what the Ori- 
oles think of Roberto Clemente. 

It's just that Rettenmund is something 
less than a baseball personality. He is, 
well, conventional. He is neither a flam- 
boyant player, a flashy dresser nor an out- 
spoken man. His interests can hardly be 


said to range far and wide. ‘Outside base- 
ball,” he said, “I have no interests.” 

Someone else might have grumbled and 
groaned about the five years the Orioles 
made him wait around for his chance, but 
then someone else might not have pro- 
duced when the time finally came. *‘Cir- 
cumstances, what can you do about it?” 
Rettenmund said. And that’s another 
glimpse into the kind of man he is. 

The Orioles signed Rettenmund off the 
campus of Ball State University for a 
modest bonus only days before he was 
drafted as a wide receiver by the Dallas 
Cowboys of the National Football 
League. That's the kind of athlete he is, a 
muscular 195-pounder with exceptional 
speed. The first stop was Stockton where 
he had a perfectly miserable year as a .244 
hitter. 

“My first year.” he said, “I paid taxes 
on $2,300 with a wife and daughter. | 
mean | let the government know how 
much I made while playing ball and going 
to school and they wrote back and said 
keep it,” 

But Rettenmund is nothing if he isn’t 


persistent. By 1968 he had worked his way 
to Rochester and all he did there was bat 
.33] and be acclaimed minor league player 
of the year. That and a plane ticket earned 
him a seat on the Orioles’ bench which 
threatened to become permanent. He was 
an outfielder on a team that had Frank 
Robinson, Paul Blair and Don Buford, 
and in 1969 he sat and sat. “The only 
problem I had,” he said, ‘was deciding 
where I was going to eat after the game.” 

Manager Earl Weaver inserted Retten- 
mund as a relief man in all three outfield 
positions in 1970 and the results were 
amazing. He batted .322 and hit 18 homers 
in only 338 at bats, and became the Ori- 
oles’ regular irregular. “Ill give him a 
chance to win the batting title next year,” 
Weaver said after that season, and he was 
true to his word. 

Rettenmund went to bat 491 times, 
more than any other Baltimore outfielder 
but Blair. All he did was bat .318, drive in 
75 runs and tie for the team lead in stolen 
bases with 15. ““He will be a.consistent .300 
hitter,” Weaver predicted after the season. 
“He always makes contact and | think 
he'll learn to hit with power. Now he’s just 
trying to hit the ball. But he has the 
strength to hit from 30 to 35 homers a sea- 
son.” 

Weaver even went so far as to declare 
he wouldn't trade Rettenmund for Carl 
Yastrzemski. “Earl is a better judge of 
talent than that.” he modestly demurred. 
You know Merv. © 


Home Run Champ 


@ All right, world, so now you know. You 
know about Bill Melton. You know he’s a 
big man. So where were you when he 
needed you? 

Melton hit 33 home runs last season for 
the Chicago White Sox. Of course, you 
say, everyone knows that. But Melton also 
hit 33 home runs the previous season. “I 
knew it,” he said, “but I don’t think any- 
body else did. It was the best-kept secret 
in baseball.” 

Blame it on outside factors, if you will. 
In 1970 Frank Howard was thoughtless 
enough to hit 44 homers. In 1970 the 
White Sox were the second team in a 
two-team city which had trouble remem- 
bering the name of the other team. Not 
that Melton was entirely blameless, either. 
There was the matter of his. you should 
pardon the expression, fielding. He was 
this kind of third baseman: A foul pop 
landed in his face, broke his nose and 
earned him a ticket to right field. 

Melton knew it would be different in 
1971. Suddenly, he was the leading home 
run hitter in the American League. Sud- 
denly, the White Sox were a living. 
breathing organism again. And Melton 
was playing third base as if each baseball 
was a friend, not an enemy. And then the 
All-Star ballots were distributed. “They 
didn't even list me,” he moaned. “J 


couldn't believe it.” 

Well, at least Earl Weaver noticed. 
Weaver nominated Melton to the All-Star 
team and the young slugger proudly re- 
ported to Tiger Stadium in Detroit. At 
last, he was going to get his due. “A writer 
came up to me,” Melton said, “and asked, 
‘How does it feel to be on the All-Star 
team in your rookie year? ~ 

Melton left the park that day feeling all 
of two feet tall. “Nobody knows who Bill 
Melton is,” he complained. 

He stopped complaining, however, long 
enough to do something about it. On the 
next-to-last day of the season, he hit two 
home runs to tie Reggie Jackson and 
Norm Cash for the top spot in the Ameri- 
can League. On the final day, batting in 
the leadoff position, Melton hit No. 33. 
Manager Chuck Tanner reached into the 
beer cooler, pulled out a bottle of cham- 
pagne and poured it over Melton’s head, 
“Tt smells funny,” Melton said, “but it 
feels great.” 

Tanner had a lot to do with the emer- 
gence of Melton. He saw a third baseman 


where others had seen only a lost soul, and | 


he passed on some knowledge, the kind of 
knowledge, which helped to transform Ed- 
die Mathews into a good if not out- 
standing third baseman. 

‘*Melton was sort of glued there at third 
base.’ Tanner said. “He was flatfooted, 
just like Mathews was when he came up 
with the Braves. They got Mathews to 
move a little bit as the pitch was delivered, 
take little steps just barely inching for- 
ward. And that’s what we got Melton to 
do,” 

They didn’t have to teach Melton to hit 
home runs, of course. He’s been doing 
that since he picked up a bat at Califor- 
nia’s Citrus Junior College for the first 
time since Little League. “] don’t consider 
myself a home-run hitter yet,” he said, “at 
least not like a Killebrew or a Howard. If 
| have two more years with more than 30 
homers then | could call myself one.” 

Others are not as reticent. In his first 
three full major league seasons, Melton 
has hit 89 homers, and twice has surpassed 
the old White Sox home run record of 29. 
White Sox Park is not exactly a hitter’s 
paradise. ‘‘He’s got a chance to be another 
Harmon Killebrew type.” Tanner said, 
“but even better because he’s made him- 
self into an outstanding defensive third 
baseman, ~ 

Remember the name. Please, for his 
sake. ° 


Reggie Jackson 


continued from page 12 


with my 32 home runs that [ did with 47 
two years ago,” he said. Jackson was 
rightfully proud to be able to make that 
statement. 

The home runs did help the A’s to the 
Western Division title and so did almost 
everything else Jackson did. He hustled 
throughout the season, running down fly 
balls and throwing hard to the right base 
and sacrificing himself to move a runner 
along. Jackson led the A’s with 19 
game-winning hits, and only another play- 
er can truly appreciate the significance of 
that statistic. 

The impressions didn’t stop there. 
There was the awesome home run he hit at 
the All-Star game which helped the Amer- 
ican League to its first victory in oh so 
long, and the two home runs he hit in the 
third and final playoff game against the 
Orioles because, he said, “I was tired of 
hearing, ‘Get “em next year. ~ 

It was a far cry from 1970, a year Jack- 
son would just as soon forget. He held out 
for a better contract, and Charles O. Fin- 
ley was quick to point the finger when his 
large raise was followed by a very small 
start at the plate. Jackson was benched. 
then threatened with a return to the mi- 
nors. And Jackson reacted by sulking. He 


was, after all, 24 years old. 


‘He was trying to do too much,” the 
Orioles’ Frank Robinson said. “He'd get 
down on himself and didn’t do the things 
he should. He had to be told he can't carry 
a whole club, that he can't expect to get a . 
hit every time up.” 

Robinson had much to do with Jack- 
son’s rediscovery: of himself. It was while 
playing for Robinson at Santurce in the 
Puerto Rican winter leagues after that 
dreadful season that Jackson learned the 
meaning of maturity. 

‘*He’s taught me so much about playing 
tough and hard,” Jackson said. “One day 
| hit a pop fly and didn't run it out. He 
took me out of the game. I thought that 


| was foolish because it was 2-0 and if any- 


body got on, [ could tie it up with one 
swing. He didn’t say anything to me about 
it until the next day. He wanted me to go 
home and think about it. 

‘He didn’t fly off the handle. He didn't 
just fine me $100 on the spot. When he 
corrected me he did it in an intellecual 
way. I never saw him lose his composure. 
| looked for him to mess up and he never 
did. | lived with him, drank with him and 
I watched him. I’m supposed to be tough 
to handle, but he did it.” 

And Jackson is that much closer to 
being a finished product. Which would 
make him better than just about anyone, 
including perhaps Robinson. ® 
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CLEVELAND'S Graig Nettles 


aN TAN An 


® The small line in the record book does 


not insure instant fame for the name 
alongside. Graig Nettles may even be 
afraid to look it up for fear some 
quick-thinking linotypist decided to re- 
name him Craig. [t happens all the time. 

Nettles set a major-league record for 
third baseman last season by participating 
in 57 double plays. surpassing the record 
of 50 set in 1937 by the Browns’ Harlond 
Clift. another player on a first-name basis 
with printers. It did not make for Harlond 
or Harlan or Harland a national reputa- 
tion. 

“You know,” Nettles said. after the 
fact. “I never heard of him before. They 
may wonder who was Graig Nettles 30 
years from now.” And even if they re- 
member will they know how to spell. his 
name? 

There are several good reasons why 
Nettles can expect the worst. He plays ina 
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You Can Look It Up 


place called Cleveland where no news is 
good news. And he plays for the Indians. 
who last year lost 102 games. 

And certainly there is nothing in his 
pleasant personality which suggests a par- 
ticular regard for the value of publicity. 
“Nothing he loves more than baseball,” 
says Wayne Nettles. whose No. 2 son Jim 
plays outfield for the Twins. “But it’s hard 
to get him to talk about himself playing 
It 

Other baseball men are not as reluctant 
to discuss Nettles’ ability. “Nettles is the 
best in the league.”’ declared Ken 
MeMullen, a fine third baseman for the 
Angels. “Only (Brooks) Robinson might 
be better. Aurelio Rodriguez has a strong- 
er arm. But for all-around defense, 
Graig’s got it all.” 

Of course, defense can go only so far at 
third base. A third baseman is expected to 
hit. Nettles hits. He had 28 home runs and 
86 runs batted in last season on a team 
which scored almost not at all. “He can 
do everything a third baseman must 
do—have quick reflexes and hit the long 
ball.’ manager Bill Rigney says. 

Nettles always had the reflexes and he 
hit 28 homers in his first minor-league 
season after being signed by the Twins out 
of San Diego State College. The Twins 
called him up to stay in late 1968 and all 
he did was hit five homers in his first four 
games. 

But the Twins had Rich Reese on first 
base in 1969, which pushed Harmon Kil- 
lebrew to third base, which gave Nettles 
not much chance. The Twins decided they 


needed to strengthen their pitching after | 


the season and they acquired Luis Tiant 
and Stan Williams from the Indians. In 
return, the Indians received pitchers Dean 
Chance and Bob Miller, outfielder Ted 
Uhlaender and Nettles. 

He was good in 1970 and even better for 
the Indians in 1971. “I think it’s just a 
matter of experience.” deposed manager 
Alvin Dark said last season. “Graig never 
played much up here before last season 
and it usually takes a year or two to get 
your feet on the ground. Nettles has 
learned to hit. . . it’s that simple.” 

The Indians wish it were all that simple. 
But Nettles is in a class by himself in 
Cleveland. “He's probably the best thing 
in Cleveland in two years,’ Rigney said. 
Apparently he hasn't taken a good look at 
the place recently. s 


CALIFORNIA'S 
sandy Alomar 


Mighty Mite 


® Among Sandy Alomar’s souvenirs is this 
brief interlude with the Mets: In the year 
1967, when they conspired to lose 101 
games, the Mets decided they could finish 
last without his help. They were right. 

Alomar, hailed as a bright young pros- 
pect, when to bat 22 times for the Mets. 
He was seeking his first hit when they 
asked him to leave. It only added to the 
Mets’ legend of total inefficiency. 

“The Mets played me once a week,” 
Alomar said in his defense. “What can 
you do once a week? I know I can hit if I 
get the chance.” He was neither the first 
nor the last player to utter those immortal 
words. He was, however, one of the few 
who proved himself eminently correct. 

Alomar got the chance with the White 
Sox, which in turn led to an even better 
chance with the California Angels. When 
the Angels told Alomar he was an every 
day player. he took the statement to heart. 
Since reporting to the Angels in May, 
1969, the team has played 458 games. 


Alomar has done the same. “I want to 
play every day until I can’t run out on the 
field.” he said. 

Durability is only one of Alomar’s 
strong points. He is the lone major leag- 
uer to play in every game in each of the 
last two seasons, but he is so much more 
to the Angels. In a year when they spent 
much of their time attacking each other. 
Alomar was the Angels’ best weapon 
against the other guys. 

The little leadoff man batted a career 
high of .260 and also took the time to lead 
the team in hits, runs: doubles, triples and 
stolen bases. His 179 hits was the second 
highest figure in the league and his 39 sto- 
len bases placed him third. He would have 
led AL second basemen in double plays 
for the second consecutive year, but in- 
juries forced him to play some shortstop. 

What Alomar didn’t do for the Angels 
was hardly worth doing. And when it was 
over, the 155-pound iron man took him- 


self back home to Puerto Rico to do tt all | 


over again in the winter league. “I dont 
have an off-season.” he said. “Actually, | 
lay off for about a month. Playing that 
much doesn’t bother me. I just love to 
play the game.” 

The infectious enthusiasm for baseball 
was there from the beginning. The fact 
that it survived is a tribute to his resil- 
iency. Alomar reported to the Milwaukee 
Braves at age 20 bubbling with his own 
good fortune. Hank Aaron took one look 
and decided he was ‘enano.” “He wasn’t 
fooling me.” Alomar said. ‘“‘He was call- 
ing me Midget.” 

Alomar, all 68 inches of him, had a 
piece of 1964 with the Braves. a piece of 
1965 and resurfaced again in 1966 when 
the Braves moved to Atlanta, He reported 


to spring training the next year just in } 


time to be shipped to the Astros, who kept 
him 27 days before passing him on to the 
Mets. That marriage didn't last much 
longer and, after being optioned to the mi- 
nors for the meat of the season, Alomar 
was sent to the White Sox. He gave the 
White Sox one good year, and then they 
decided Bobby Knoop could do them 
more good, 

“Vou have to admire a man like 
Sandy.” said departed manager Lefty 
Phillips, whose recommendation brought 
Alomar to the Angels. “‘He has worked 
very hard. Even when I first saw him play 
for the Braves I was impressed. But his 
improvement in the various aspects of the 
game since we acquired him has been 
phenomenal.” 

And still the biggest compliment Alo- 
mar can receive is to find his name on the 
lineup card day in. day out. “The big dif- 


ference for me is playing every day,” he’ 


said. “Most players will tell you that.” 
Most players don’t back up their words 
quite so forcibly. J 


Rubber Bulldog 


® In the final inning of the final game the 
Milwaukee Brewers played in 1971, Ken 
Sanders was, naturally. the final pitcher. 
There is every reason to believe the Brew- 
ers couldn't have finished the season with- 
out him. 

The Brewers played 161 games last sea- 
son, and only in 78 did Sanders fail to 
make an appearance. What others started 
Sanders invariably finished. He got the fi- 
nal out on 76 occasions, and no pitcher 
had ever done that before. Dick Radatz, in 
the midst of his most ferocious season, fin- 
ished 67 games for the Red Sox and 
claimed a record. 

Not that there is any basis for a com- 
parison. By no stretch of a hitter’s imagi- 
nation could Sanders be called a monster. 
He is what he ts. “He's 175 pounds of 
courage,” said Frank Lane, the Brewers’ 
director of baseball operations. 


He needed every pound to do the job he 
did for the Brewers. He saved 31 games 
for a team which scored runs with the ut- 
most of care and he even found time to 
win seven, half as many as the Brewers’ 
biggest winner. Of the 69 victories credit- 
ed to Milwaukee, credit 38 to Sanders. 

“Pd like about five more years like this 
one,” Sanders said. ““My ambition is to be 
the best relief pitcher in the game.” 

There’s really no reason he should be. 
He isn’t big, but on the other hand he isn't 
fast. He doesn’t have a trick pitch and his 
motion doesn’t fool anyone. “I’m a sink- 
er-slider pitcher whose main asset is con- 
trol,” he said. “I feel as long as ['m over 
the plate | have a chance. [ give the hitters 
credit, but not too much. They re only hu- 
man, 

For the longest time Sanders wasn't so 
sure. For 10 years. from Sanford to Bing- 
hamton to Birmingham to Iowa, Sanders 
had the hardest time getting people out. 
He rose from the minors three times, only 
to fall back again, flopping in Kansas City 
and Boston and finally Oakland. He ar- 
rived in Milwaukee as a throw-in on a 
six-player deal with the A’s, slightly tar- 
nished but unbowed. 

Sanders was an immediate hit, com- 
piling 13 saves and a 1.76 earned-run aver- 
age in 1970. Manager Dave Bristol got the 
message. He called and called and called 
last year right down to the final inning and 
Sanders gave him everything he had. 
‘He's like three pitchers to Bristol.” Lane 
said. “He pitched practically every day. 
but he didn’t give in to anybody. © 

His tenacity earned him the nickname 
Bulldog among his teammates. And the 
quality hasnt gone unnoticed by the oppo- 
sition, either. 

“Sanders is a good relief pitcher.” the 
Orioles’ Dave Johnson said, “because he'll 
throw it over the plate all the time. He 
makes some bad pitches, but he makes a 
lot of good ones, too. He won't quit.” 

And that’s true no matter how often he 
is asked to work. Bristol was the manager 
who called upon Wayne Granger 90 times 
for the Reds in 1969, and there’s nothing 


_in the rule book to say that’s the limit. 


Sanders is ready for anything. 
“Actually,” he said, “I’ve been blessed 
with a rubber arm. I could pitch five days 
in a row and tt wouldn't hurt me.” 
You'll have to excuse Sanders, folks. 
The phone is ringing. & 
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EAST 

| Pittsburgh Pirates 
Chicago Cubs 

St. Louis Cardinals 
Montreal Expos 
New York Mets 


® Instead of being settled on the field. the 
National League’ s 1972 pennant race 
might be determined in operating rooms 
from coast to coast. It’s possible that the 
championship team will award its surgeon 
a full World Series share. 

Sliders are out in the National League 
this year, sutures are in. Pitching depth. 
your foot. It’s the fast healers who will 
win. The first team to take up acupuncture 
goes to the Series. Walter Alston doesn’t 
stand a chance to repeat as Manager of 
the Year. Not with guys like Dr. Robert 
Kerlan around, 

[In football, you might expect a plethora 
of injuries. That's the real contact sport. 
where a team bereft of major injuries is a 
team with the potential to win the title. 

Baseball's not supposed to be known for 
Ace bandages. Even its fights on the field 
are tame. Blue Cross might be raising its 
rates on everybody else. but for ballplay- 
ers the cost has been cut in half. 

All that’s changing this season. There 


HOW THEY'LL FINISH 


iLos Angeles Dodgers 
iCincinnat! Reds 
iAtlanta Braves 

iSan Francisco Giants 


| Philadelphia Phillies 


ational 


San Diego Padres 


WEST 


Houston Astros 


are eight teams capable of winning the 
National League pennant. and only one. 
the St. Louis Cardinals. can count its 
blessings without worrying about the 
out-patient report. 

The other two contenders in the NL 


East, the world champion Pittsburgh Pi- 


rates and the Chicago Cubs. are hung up 
on knee injuries. In fact. there are knee in- 
juries everywhere—San Francisco. At- 
lanta—and if it’s not one extremity. it’s 
another. There are the pitchers with their 
arm ailments and one hurler. righthander 
Jack Billingham, now a Red, even under- 
went off-season surgery for varicose veins. 
of all things. Now you can understand Ca- 
sey Stengel with varicose veins. but 
29-year-old Jack Billingham? 

Anyway. the Pirates would stand a bet- 
ter chance to repeal as pennant winners if 
slugger Willie Stargell and shortstop Gene 
Alley rebound from knee surgery, The 
Chicago Cubs’ ONLY chance to displace 
the Pirates in the East seems to hinge on 
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By BILL CHRISTINE 


Randy Hundley’s knee hinges. 

Neither the Cubs nor the Cardinals 
have enough depth to displace Pittsburgh 
in the National League East. In the West. 
the strengthened Dodgers are the likely 
club to emerge from a four- or five-team 
scramble. 

Just like a couple of clubs in the East. 
there are a few teams in the West that are 
betting their blue chips on patched-up 
players. Atlanta, for example. is counting 
on recoveries from Rico Carty, Orlando 
Cepeda and Tom Kelley, while hoping 
that Henry Aaron is fit enough to play a 
full schedule. And as Willie McCovey’s 
knee goes, so, probably, will go the San 
Francisco Giants. 

Likewise. the Dodgers. Reds and Astros 
are banking on physical comebacks from 
Bill Singer. Bobby Tolan and Larry Dier- 
ker. among others. 

Football players have been insisting for 
the past few years that synthetic surfaces 
account for an increase of injuries. In the 
National League. half of the 12 baseball 
stadiums have either Tartan or AstroTurf. 
but naturally the manufacturers are stand- 
ing by with their apologies. Those vari- 
cose veins of Jack Billingham’s. though. 
youd like to see Minnesota Mining and 
Monsanto come up with a rebuttal for 
that. a 


In ‘72 the Pirates hope to repeat 
scenes like this one from ‘71, 
showing Manny Sanguillen (35), 
Dave Giusti (31) and Bob Robertson 
celebrating the clinching of the 
National League pennant over 

the San Francisco Giants. 


@ Let alone winning another pennant and 
World Series, the Pirates are not even go- 
ing to repeat as champs in the National 
League East without playing the games. 
In particular. it would behoove manager 
Bill Virdon if Willie Stargell and Dock 
Ellis played the games. 

Despite his abject failure in the post- 
season games (0-for-14 in the playoff, 5- 
for-24 in the Series), it was still Stargell 
who led the Pirates to their insur- 
mountable early-season bulge in 1971. 
Stargell batted .295 with 48 homers and 
125 runs batted in. but playing more than 
100 games on the NL’s synthetic surfaces 
took its toll on the hulking left fielder’s 
abused legs. and he underwent a third 
knee operation during the winter. 

So while Stargell attempts to recover 
from surgery. Ellis will try to rebound 
from the chronic arm trouble which finally 
rendered the loquacious righthander hors 
de combat for the final five games of the 
Series. Ellis. always seemingly embroiled 
in some controversy. whether its the 
signing of autographs or the Pirates’ trav- 
eling policies. has become an unpopular 
figure in Pittsburgh. but what the fans and 
certainly the Pirates can't overlook ts that 
he won 19 games. tops on the staff. 

Stargell’s successful return is more 
paramount than Ellis’. At least Virdon 
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has depth in the pitching department. 
Steve Blass. a 15-game winner. was the 
only member of the Pirate staff who didn’t 
miss a turn in “71; Nelson Briles has 
earned more serious consideration as a 
regular starter on the basis of his pitching 


during the second half and in the Series: . 


Bob Johnson. a 9-10 disappointment. 
wants another chance to prove himself: 
and on and on goes the list—Bob Moose. 
Luke Walker and Bruce Kison. the poised 
rookie. 

Gene Alley. who also endured knee sur- 
gery during the winter, makes shortstop a 
problem spot. Besides Alley, there is Jack- 
ie Hernandez. plus Rennie Stennett. who 
hit .353 in 50 games, then was left off the 
Series roster in favor of the more ex- 
perienced Jose Pagan and Bill Mazeroski. 
Stennett signed as an outfielder. was con- 
verted to second base only a year ago. and 
then during the winter he got a shortstop 
tryout in the Puerto Rican League. 

Virdon probably will platoon at third, 
with Richie Hebner and Pagan, and in 
center field, with the streaky Al Oliver 
and Gene Clines. Right field, second base. 
first base and catching belong. respective- 
ly. to Roberto Clemente. Dave Cash. Bob 
Robertson and Manny Sanguillen. who 
unseated Johnny Bench as the league's 
All-Star catcher with his third straight 
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when he replaced an injured Jerry May, 
Manny has hit .325, .310 and now .319. 

Clemente will be playing for his 3.000th 
hit—he needs 118 to reach this coveted 
plateau—but this is only an incidental mo- 
tivation. “I do not play for the records,” 
Clemente says. ‘‘I play because I feel that 
I can help the team.” 

As long as Dave Giusti continues to 
work his magic, the Pirate bullpen is Vir- 
don’s trump card. Giusti was the major 
leagues’ top reliever. saving 30 games and 
winning five. even though he thought he 
pitched better in 1970. “when I had a 
higher percentage of good outings.” 

The Pirate bench is still in good 
hands—Vic Davalillo, Milt May, Stennett 
and the pair that isn't in the lineup at third 
and in center. One Lorenzo (Rimp) La- 
nier. an infielder. also has a chance to 
make the club, as does outfielder Richie 
Zisk. Both 23, Zisk drove in 109 runs to 
lead the International League and hit 29 
homers but must reduce his strikeouts; 
Lanier. no fielder. batted only .259 at 
Charleston. but he does what few of the 
Pirate veterans do. draws walks at a 
phenomenal rate. 

Competition from such as these should 
keep the Pirates inspired for still another 
summer. ® 
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300 season. After batting .303 in 1969, 


® Spectators of baseball games at Wrigley 
Field aren't fans, they're masochists. Dis- 
counting Houston, Montreal and San 
Diego, expansion teams all. the only Na- 
tional League franchise which hasn't had a 
pennant since 1950 is Chicago's Nation- 
als. and the Cubs’ most recent title dates 
all the way back to V-J Day. Yet the faith- 
ful—it should be fateful—still flock to 
that unique park on the city’s North Side. 
and last year more than a million and a 
half suckers saw the Cubbies go down the 
chute again. 

The Cubs have either finished second or 
third for five years running. and to hear 
the talk this season. only Randy Hundley 
can release them from this runner-up 
mold. 

If Hundley were a race horse. he would 
be humanely destroyed. Once one of the 
most durable catchers in baseball. catch- 
ing 612 games in four seasons, he has 
played in only 82 the past two years. If it 
isn’t Hundley’s left knee. it's his right. 
He’s undergone two operations. and last 
year. after the medics cut on the right 
knee. all sorts of complications set in, in- 
cluding a gall-bladder attack. a blood clot 
and a swelling of the toes. Hundley lost 30 
pounds and went to bat but 21 times. 

Still a young man of 29, Hundley insists 
he can come back. According to Leo 
Durocher. “Hundley being out cost us 12 
games last year.” 
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It's easy to see why. The Cubs’ four 
other catchers batted a composite .223. 
and even Hundley admits that his absence 
reflected on the performance of the team's 
pitching staff. which despite Cy Young 
Award winner Fergie Jenkins gave up 
more hits than any team in the league ex- 
cept St. Louis and Atlanta. 

“Ken Holtzman and Billy Hands have 
confidence in me.” Hundley says. “I could 
have helped them. When they get into 
trouble early in a game. | know how to 
bring them out of it.” 


Hundley can’t help Holtzman anymore, 


since Ken was sent to Oakland for Rick 
Monday, a .245-hitting outfielder. 

Holtzman. who appeared to be ap- 
proaching the threshold of greatness with 
a pair of 17-victory seasons. slipped to a 
9-15 record arid 4.48 earned-run average 
in 1971, easily his worst year in the ma- 
jors. 

Hands had a 12-18 record. and the 
31-year-old righthander must be wonder- 
ing if anybody, even Hundley. would have 
helped. Between June 29 and Sept. 15. 
Hands was I-10. and in the 10 defeats all 
the offense the Cubs could muster was five 
runs. 

The Cubs might have finished as low as 
fifth if they hadn't received 17 victories 
from Milt Pappas. proving that life be- 
gins at 32. and seven from Juan Pizarro. 
who found a Fountain of Youth at age 34. 
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Still. it would be unreasonable to expect 
similar production from Pappas and Pi- 
zarro-this year, It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect Randy Hundley to put on his pads 
and mask for 150 games and be good as 
new. 

The Cubs have wasted five 20-game sea- 
sons from Jenkins during a time when 
many baseball men thought they fielded 
the best eight-man lineup in the league. 
Despite injuries. Glenn Beckert batted 
342 last year. third in the league: Joe 
Pepitone hit .307 and Billy Williams bat- 
ted .301. with 28 homers and 93 runs bat- 
ted in. Only Ron Santo and Don Kes- 
singer slipped. 

Jose Cardenal, picked up from Mil- 
waukee, could be the regular center fielder 
between Williams and Monday, with 
Pepitone and Hickman sharing things at 
first base. 

Yet the Cub farm system fails to fill 
what few holes the club has, such as in the 
bullpen, where there’s a glaring weakness. 
and in center field. A mound possibility is 
Burt Hooton, the 21-year-old University 
of Texas draftee who struck out 15 Mets 
and then shut out New York in a nine-day 
stretch last September, 

Hooton’s forte is the knuckle curve, a 
pitch seldom thrown in the big leagues. 
For Hooton. though. it might be too early. 
and for Randy Hundley it might be too 
late. Eat your hearts out. Bleacher Bums.® 
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® Walter Alston. Danny Murtaugh and 
Charlie Fox notwithstanding. Red 
Schoendienst would have been the best 
choice for Manager of the Year in the Na- 
tional League in 1971. Harrah's of Lake 
Tahoe would have picked Schoendienst. 
Preseason odds ranked the Cardinals no 
better than sixth among the 12 NL clubs. 
yet at the end St. Louis was No. 2. the 
Same as the number on the back of 
Schoendienst’s uniform. 

In finishing second in the NL East. the 
Cardinals won 90 games. Only world 
champion Pittsburgh. which finished seven 
games ahead of St. Louis. won more in 
the entire league. 

Schoendienst must get credit for a mas- 
ter juggling act. He discovered in a couple 
of months what the Pirates couldn't learn 
in five years—that Matty Alou can’t play 
center field. Alou. still the .300 hitter he’s 
always been. was sent to first base. where 
he would do less defensive damage. 

Much of the rest of the Cardinal lineup 
was improvised. too. Joe Torre. Super 
Svelte. played third base. and how he 
played third base. Torre used to catch. 
Ted Sizemore. Rookie of the Year for the 


Joe Torre's MVP season: he led NL in batting 


4 


(.363), hits (230), RBIs (137). 


Dodgers at shortstop in 1970. played sec- 
ond base. Joe Hague. a first baseman. 
hung out in right field. , 

Since the Cardinals do not hit many 
homers—Torre was their leader with 24 
and only Hague. with 16. also finished in 
double figures—their offense is under- 
rated. The truth be known, St. Louis 
scored 739 runs. third in the majors be- 
hind only the World Series contestants. 
Pittsburgh and Baltimore. St. Louis’ hit 
total. 1.542. was second in the majors be- 
hind the Pirates. 

Steve Carlton won 20 games. Bob Gib- 
son won 16 and the two youngsters. Jerry 
Reuss and Reggie Cleveland. combined 
for 26, so the next question is inevitable: 
Why were the Cardinals second? 

There are several theories, but the lead- 
ing Opinion seems to be the June Swoon. 
heretofore patented by the Giants. The 
Cardinals had won 19 of 25 games in 
May. and just when it looked like they 
were on the verge of making a move, the 
month of brides did them in. They won 
eight. dropped 21 in June. 

Gibson. on the disabled list against his 
best wishes. missed the first 21 days of 
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June. ““We thought that if we treaded wa- 
ter with Gibby out of there. we'd be all 
right.” Torre said. “But we couldn't even 
break even. I’ve always said that Gibson ts 
the most inspirational ballplayer Ive ever 
known. I think last season’s month of 
June proves how much he meant to this 
ball club.” 

Schoendienst acknowledges the June 
breakdown—if the Cardinals hadn't had 
their May cushion, it’s likely the manager 
would have been fired—but he points to 
another factor: ‘We let the Pirates get too 
far ahead of us. Even though we played 
‘em tough at the end. there was too much 
ground to pick up. - 

The Cardinals went into Pittsburgh in 
mid-August and swept four from the Pi- 
rates. including a no-hitter by Gibson. but 
they were still four games back and then 
they had a letdown. Pittsburgh's 11 
1/2-game lead in mid-July had been too 
much of an advantage for the Cards to 
overcome. 

An American League scout criticizes 
the Cardinals for their modus operandi in 
spring training. ““Every spring.” he says. 
“the Cardinals fool around with 40 play- 
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ers, and it takes them until June or July 
before they know what team they want to 
put on the field. Why can't they make up 
their minds in Florida. like most teams 
do?” 

This spring. at least with his eight-man 
lineup. Schoendienst may be able to do 
that. 

He has Alou at first. Sizemore and ag- 
ing Julian Javier at second, the slick- 
fielding Dal Maxvill at short and Tor- 
re on third. Lou Brock. off his fourth 
200-hit season which also included 64 
steals. is in left, with sophomore Jose Cruz 
and Hague due to make up the rest of the 
outfield, Rising Ted Simmons is behind 
the plate. 

The starting rotation has a sound nucle- 
us in Carlton, Gibson, Reuss and Cleve- 
land. In the bullpen, at least Schoendienst 
has numbers in Moe Drabowsky. Frank 
Linzy. Stan Williams. Don Shaw. Dennis 
Higgins and Al Santorini, Charley Hud- 
son, obtained from the Mets, will be given 
a solid chance to make the staff in the 
spring. 

It should be a year where Schoendienst 
does less juggling. more managing. o 
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@ “Give me nine Albie Pearsons.” a suf- 
fering fan of the Los Angeles Angels used 
to say. ““You know what we'd have if we 
had nine Albie Pearsons?” 

“Yeah.” said his friend. a cynic. ‘‘The 
smallest blankety-blank team in  base- 
ball.” 

To hear Gene Mauch talk. fielding a 
team of nine Ron Hunts wouldn't be all 
bad. Hunt isn’t as short as Pearson. but 
the Expos’ indefatigable second baseman 
gets on base much more often. 

Last season. Hunt was hit by a record 
50 pitches. besides drawing 58 walks and 
rapping 145 hits. That's an on-base per- 


centage of .403, moving manager Mauch 


to say: “Never in my 30 years of baseball 
have | enjoyed watching a player over an 
entire course of a season as | did watching 
Hunt.” 

Pennants. especially pennants by ex- 
pansion teams, arent built around .279- 
hitting second basemen. but what Hunt 
helped bring to Montreal was respect- 
ability. Mauch projected 81 victories. and 
even though the Expos fell 10 short, they 
still moved past the last-place Phillies 
into fifth in the National League East. 
The Expos won 10 games from the Cubs. 
played the Mets even and took the season 
series from the Giants and the Astros. 
which means the seeds of progress at Pare 
Jarry have not been trampled into the top- 
soll, 

There is many a contender who would 
like to have the pitching nucleus which is 
extant in Montreal. Bill Stoneman won 17 
games with 251 strikeouts. Steve Renko 
won I5 and although Carl Morton. the 
1970 NL Rookie of the Year. slumped to 
10-18. the Expos came up with Ernie 
McAnally. an 11-12 pitcher as a fresh- 
man. 

Stull. the Montreal staff allowed more 
runs than any team in the league and Jim 


Ron Hunt 


Fanning, the Expos’ general manager. has 
made some moves, And as Mauch insists. 
“Were just not making deals to change 
faces. 

Denny Lemaster comes to the Expos 
from Houston. Ron Taylor. a native of 
Canada. arrives from the Mets. When told 
he was traded. Taylor said. ““Thank God | 
don’t have to face that team again.” Tay- 
lors 1971 earned-run average was 3.65 
against the Expos. _ 

Despite a lack of power, the Expos are 
dangerous. Ron Fairly, healthy again. 
drove in 7] runs and Bailey drove in 83. 
Boots Day. former Cardinal. former Cub. 
played center field and batted .283. An- 
other outfielder. former American Lea- 
guer Ron Woods. impressed Mauch by 
batting .297 in 51 games. Rusty Staub. of 
course, was the club’s offensive bellwether 
again. driving in 97 runs with 19 homers 
and a .311 average. 

But the catalyst is Hunt, The 31- 
year-old infielder should be playing in 
the dead-ball era. He wears a Marine 
flat-top haircut. his pants high and he 
crowds the plate. defying the pitcher to hit 
him. His elbows are so extended that a 
pitch down the middle could still nick him 
on the forearm. He chokes up on the bat a 
la Nap Lajoie. “When Hunt bats.” says 
Richie Ashburn, former National League 
star now broadcasting for the Phillies, “he 
should be forced to declare which end of 
the bat he’s going to use.” 

Another year such as 1971 from Hunt 
and the Expos might be ready to move up 
even higher in the East’s heady atmos- 
phere. To do it, Montreal could start by 
beating the Phillies for a change. In “71. 
the Expos had to win four of their final six 
to finish 6-12 with Mauch’s old team. 
“Six-and-12.° the manager said. “That 
doesnt even sound good when you say it 
fast.” 9 
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Seventeen-game winner Bill Stoneman receives some contact lens pointers from John Boccabella. 
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Tom Seaver had the lowest ERA in the major leagues last season— 1.76. 
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@ The Mets aren't tired of spending all 
those hours in the counting house. but 
there’s-one other thing. They want to win 
again. 

Crowds at Shea Stadium, that concrete 
oil well in Flushing, have become mo- 
notonous. For the third straight year. the 
Mets drew over two million people at 
home. for the second consecutive season 
they led the majors in attendance. 

But the gilt is definitely off the 1969 
World Series lily. The Mets have won 
only 83 games in each of the two seasons 
since their monumental upset of the Ori- 
oles. and that gets you no better than 
third—last year a tie for third —in the Na- 
tional League East. 

Reshaping an ex-champion is not sim- 
ply a matter of extra roadwork. General 
Manager Bob Scheffing. who reportedly is 
tired of New York and. it was said. would 
have been receptive to the California job if 
the Angels hadn‘t hired Harry Dalton. be- 
gan by chopping off dead wood. Donn 
Clendenon, Art Shamsky. Ron Taylor. Al 
Weis and Ron Swoboda. all memory men 
from those wondrous days of °69. were 
dispatched. So was Bob Aspromonte. and 
the Mets are now working with their 46th 
third baseman since the franchise was or- 
ganized. He is Jim Fregosi, who was a 
perennial All-Star shortstop for Califor- 
nia. All Fregosi, 29. has to do is shed 
some nagging injuries and make the tran- 
sition from short to third. The Mets must 
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have faith in him: they gave up erratic fast- 
baller Nolan Ryan and three young mi- 
nor-leaguers, including slugger Leroy 
Stanton. 

The Mets. based on earned-run average. 
possessed the most effective staff in the 
league last season, but throw out Tom 
Seaver’s herculean year (20-10. 289 
strikeouts, 1.76 ERA) and there are few 
constants among the remainder of the 
starters. 

Jerry Koosman. for example. was 6-11. 
his first losing year in the majors, and the 
sore-shouldered lefthander completed only 
four of 24 starts. **I don’t think we'll ever 
see Jerry throw the ball the way he did in 
1969.” says Gil Hodges, the team’s stoic 
manager. 

At least Koosman can start the year 
with a new pitching philosophy, knowing 
that his fastball has gone downhill. 

The other starters of consequence— 
Gary Gentry and Ray Sadecki—were 
19-18 combined. Sadecki’s age, 31, belies 
the Mets’ so-called accent on youth. but 
his contributions over the past two years 
have made his acquisition from the Giants 
rewarding. and he might find himself in 
the rotation on a permanent basis instead 
of just being a swing man. 

Gentry’s temper tantrums. at the ex- 
pense of umpires. teammates and Hodges. 
have become commonplace. So is his .500 
pitching (34-33 lifetime). He feels the 
Mets kicked away the divisional title in 
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‘71. “In °70.° he said. “*Pittsburgh de- 
served to win, because they beat us and 
the Cubs when they had to. But I felt that 
the “71 title was lost by the Mets more 
than it was won by the Pirates.” 

What makes the Mets’ margin of win- 
ning so slim is their nickel-dime offense. 
Cleon Jones. an uninspired player since 
the rapport between him and Hodges de- 
teriorated. was the club's top runs-batted- 
in man with 69, and there wasn't a team in 
the league whose RBI leader was so meas- 
ly. 

Ed Kranepool had his best season—14 
home runs, 58 runs-batted-in and a .280 
batting average. Tommie Agee was ham- 
pered by injury and illness. Mike Jorgen- 
sen and Ted Martinez were young and in- 
consistent. 

The Mets are trying everything. Ralph 
Kiner. one-time Pirate slugger. has come 
out of the broadcasting booth to serve as a 
pre-season hitting instructor for Red Gar- 
rett. Jerry Grote. Tim Foli and Ken Sin- 
gleton. Singleton in particular. The lithe 
switch-hitter drove .in 46 runs, not a low 
total for a part-time player. but he hit only 
.246. one of the reasons Hodges used him 
part-time. 

“Singleton will take some work.” Kiner 
says. “He's gotten into some bad batting 
habits that are hard to break.” 

The Mets’ recent habits, of finishing 
third and staying filthy rich in the process. 
aren t likely to change anon. 8 
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Larry Bowa set league fielding marks and hit a respectable .249 in 159 games. 


@ Frank Lucchesi says that Philadelphia 
“is just begging for a winner. This town 
would go crazy if we gave them one.” 

Last year it was Lucchesi who began to 
wonder if straitjackets came with wide 
lapels and in doubleknits. All the Phils did 
for their city was finish last in the Nation- 
al League East. The last time the Phils 
dropped to the bottom.,in the late 1950s. 
they stayed in the basement for four 
Straight years. Another sixth-place windup 
might mean the end for Lucchesi, because 
basically these are his players and his 
team. 

The Phils have population problems. At 
first base, there are so many bodies that if 
Lucchesi carries them all, they ll take up 
an entire hotel floor on the road. The 
pitchers who contributed last year. Rick 
Wise and the redoubtable Joe Hoerner in 
the bullpen. could occupy a divan in the 
lobby. 

Deron Johnson. at 32. hammered 34 
homers. a career high. and drove. in 95 
runs. but the Phils problem is what to do 
with Johnson's sizable shadow. Greg Lu- 
zinski. Only 20 years old. Luzinski has 
spent the last two summers making a 
mockery of minor-league pitching. and 
when the Phils called him up last Septem- 


ber. he hit safely in 10 straight games and 


batted .300. 


Trouble is. Luzinski can’t play anything 
but first base and Johnson. once a third 
baseman. no longer is mobile enough to 
make the switch to the other corner of the 
infield. Just to play things safe. then. the 
Phils went out and picked up two addi- 
tional first basemen. Tom Hutton, the Pa- 
cific Coast League’s Most Valuable Play- 
er. and Bob Spence. Hutton. who once 
fielded .999 at first base during a mi- 
nor-league season. apparently is capable 
of playing left field. 

“Who's on third?” is another question 
the Phils can play this spring in Clear- 
water. “Third base.” says Lucchesi. ‘‘is 
Don Money’s best position,” but another 
year like “71 from Money and the Phils 
might decide the price isn’t right. He fell 
72 points. to .223. and struck out 80 times. 
Money felt the position shifts—third. sec- 
ond. even left field—hurt his concentra- 
tion. No thanks. says Lucchesi: “He 
wasn't hitting when he was only playing 
One position.” 

Soph John Vukovich will probably be 
given another shot at the hot spot. 

Larry Bowa. who set league fielding 
records for fewest errors (11) and_per- 
centage (.987). is ensconced at shortstop. 
To a lesser extent. Denny Doyle is secure 
at second although Lucchesi. when desper- 
ate for runs, may shift Money there. 


Tim McCarver 
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In the outfield. other than the superior 
rookie. Willie Montanez. it's back to the 
drawing board. Roger Freed. a mi- 
nor-league sensation. was handed the 
right-field job by Lucchesi last spring and 
he hit .381 —until the season started. Then 
he hit .221. but Freed thinks he sees light 
at the end of the tunnel. “I wasn't lifting 
the heel of my back foot.” he says. “I 
didn't find out what | was doing wrong 
until September.” 

Mike Anderson. a rookie who served 
some time tn Philly last year. is another 
possibility. If you can believe this. Ander- 
son was originally a first baseman. Good 
suy to have around in case Johnson. Lu- 
zinski. Hutton and Spence are ever in- 
volved in a mass kidnapping. 

Behind the plate. Tim McCarver had a 
splendid comeback year. shaking off in- 
juries. In fact, McCarver was the Phils 
top batsman with a .278 average. Finding 
enough arms to throw to McCarver is the 
problem. Wise. who hit six homers to help 
himself to 17 victories, didn't have lo wor- 
rv about anybody gaining on him last 
year. Barry Lersch. another of Lucchesi's 
spring bloomers. died on the vine. losing 
11 straight. Woodie Fryman was an errat- 
ic 10-7. Jim Bunning retired at the end of 
the year. to manage the Phils’ Reading 
farm. and this might be Lucchesis only 
hope. for Bunning’s pupils to learn what 
their teacher knows about pitching. and in 
a hurry. bd 
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HERE'S HOW TO ORDER 


Simply fill out the coupon alongside. 
Each team poster is only $1.25 -+ 
25¢ shipping charges. Each star 
poster is $1.75 + 25¢ shipping 
charges. Order more than one star or 
one team and save the 25¢ shipping 
charges. Full money back guarantee 
if not delighted. N.Y. State res. add 
State & Local Sales Tax. 
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MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 
POSTERS “ois se" | ow. | 
All 24 Teams and 42 Stars Available | ——————— 

Here is a handsome, full color painting . ai 29 

of all 24 major league teams and 42 of | only 

your favorite stars, excitingly reproduced Per Team 


in a large 24” x 36” size per star and 23” 
x 29” per team, suitable for hanging on any wall. These 
exciting souvenirs are done in official team colors and are 
reproductions of action shots showing your favorite team 
or star in real life action poses. A popular gift and collectors 
item for the den, family room, bedroom or TV room. All 24 
teams are available and the following 42 stars: 


John Bench Rod Carew Ernie Banks 
Hank Aaron Sam McDowell Ron Swoboda 
Ron Santo Frank Howard Tony Perez 
Pete Rose Soba Jones Don Drysdale 
Willie Mays Bill Mazeroski 


Lou Brock 
Rico Petrocelli 
Jim Frégosi 
Mickey Lolich 


Bob Gibson 
Brooks Robinson 
Frank Robinson |_| Willie McCovey 
Carl Yastrzemski | Juan Marichal 
Mel Stottlemyre |_|] Denny McLain 
Wes Parker Harmon Killebrew 


Tom Seaver Roy White Ken Holtzman 
Jerry Koosman Mickey Mantle [ ) Jim Wynn 

{ |] Boog Powell * Tommie Agee Tony Oliva 

[_] Tony Conigliaro Reggie Jackson Al Kaline 
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[ ROYAL ADVERTISING CORP., Dept. 1705 
| Lynbrook, N. Y. 11563 


i Rush me the team(s) and star(s) listed below at only $1.75 i 

plus 25¢ shipping charges per star and only $1.25 plus 25¢ Jj 
shipping charges per team. Each additional star or team | i 
order | save the 25¢ shipping charges. Full Money Back 
Guarantee. 
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@ The Dodgers may be like those Red’ Sox 
teams of more than two decades ago. The 
Red Sox fielded a lineup the likes of Ted 
Williams, Dom DiMaggio, Johnny Pesky, 
Bobby Doerr, Walt Dropo, Mel Parnell. 
et al. A lot of their players made the 
All-Star teams, and they took many a 
pre-season poll, but there was nary a pen- 
nant. 

And now they've added two-league 
MVP Frank Robinson. 

Look at last year’s Dodger team and try 
to figure how they finished a game behind 
the Giants in the National League West. 

Item: The Dodgers had four starting 
pitchers—even though one of them, Bill 
Singer. was occasionally disabled —who 
contributed 61 victories. There wasn't a 
staff in the West that won as frequently. 
The Giants. without a 20-game winner. re- 
ceived only 50 victories from their four 
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8 Maury Wills stole 15 bases and hit .281 in 149 games. 
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top starters. 

Item: Nine Dodger regulars, or 
semi-regulars, hit .267 or higher. The Gi- 
ants. without a .300 hitter in their midst. 
had only five. 

Item: After a slow start. Richie Allen 
gave the Dodgers 23 homers and 90 runs 
batted in. the kind of punch Los Angeles 
had in mind when it obtained the con- 
troversial slugger from the Cardinals. 

Item: Walter Alston. now working on 
his 19th one-year contract with the Dodg- 
ers, is considered by critics and col- 
leagues wide and far to be one of the most 
astute men to ever manage in the majors. 

Item: Willie Davis batted .300 for the 
third straight year. Manny Mota. who 
goes through life seeing nothing but left- 
handed pitching. hit .300 for the third 
straight year. Maury Wills. in theory 39 
years old, played crackerjack shortstop. 


Frank Robinson still has the bat and leadership to take Dodgers all the way. 


batting .281 in 149 games. 

How, then, did the Dodgers blow it? 
For one thing. they fell 11 games behind 
the Giants and couldn't catch up. For an- 
other thing. they couldn't beat the teams 
in the East. winning 34 and losing 38. In 
the West, LA had a 55-35 mark. including 
a 12-6 season's edge over San Fran- 
cisco. What's really been ‘costing the 
Dodgers the cabbage. though, is their con- 
tinual inability to win at home. 

Walter O*’Malley’s Taj) Mahal in Cha- 
vez Ravine used to be heavenly for its oc- 
cupants. Since the Dodgers moved to 
Dodger Stadium in 1962, they've won 
three pennants. all of them stemming 
from top-heavy winning at home. In both 
1960 and 1963, they were 50-31: in 1966 
they were 53-28. 

But something strange has happened to 
the Dodgers in four of the last five sea- 
sons.’ They ve barely played .500 ball at 
Dodger Stadium. and last year, while 
playing 13 over the break-even point on 
the road. their home show was only 42-39. 

“This is the deepest team, position for 
position, I've ever had.” Alston said be- 
fore last season, and the same seeming ad- 
vantage holds true for 1972. In fact, the 


Dodgers added to their roster by picking 


up Larry Hisle, a highly touted rookie of | 


1969 who flunked with the Phillies. 

A complete physical recovery for Singer 
is probably what the Dodgers need most. 
Since his 20-game season in 1969, Singer 
has experienced a variety of woes. from 
hepatitis to broken fingers, and he’s won 
only 18 games in the past two years. 

The Dodgers would be foolish to expect 
another 20-victory season out of Al 
Downing. Don Sutton. however. might be 
ready to resign from the ranks of medioc- 
rity at the age of 27. Last year, Sutton 
won 17 times and threw only 10 home- 
run balls, compared to 38 the season be- 
fore. 

Lefthander Tommy John was 13-16 for 
the Chicago White Sox last year, but the 
Dodgers thought enough of him to give up 
Richie Allen. 

Another Dodger trying to rebound ts 
Billy Grabarkewitz. A standout infielder 
n 1970, Grabarkewitz suffered a shoulder 
injury and his home runs dropped from 17 
to none, his RBI from 84 to six. 

Baltimore exacted four young players 
as the price for Robinson—but the Dodg- 
ers want that pennant now, ® 


ONE BASEBALL CARD 


worTH $1,000 


NOW YOU CAN JOIN 
THE FANTASTIC 
WORLD OF SPORT 

COLLECTING! 


AMERICA’S FASTEST 
GROWING HOBBY! 


Yours FREE, an excit- 
ing reproduction of this 
famous 60 year old card 
of the immortal Honus 
= Wagner, when you send | 
| $1 for a subscription to 

THE SPORT HOBBYIST, the magazine for 
sport collectors! Featuring thousands of 
cards, pictures, books, programs, etc., for 
sale or trade. Tells you what, where and how 
to collect. We'll include additional FREE 
bonus cards if you rush your name and ad- 
dress and $1 


z 3-D SUPERSTAR BASEBALL CARDS 


75 Superstars in color and 
life-like 3-D. Includes 
Johnny Bench, Willie 
Stargell, Bobby Murcer, 
Tony Oliva, Willie Mays 
and 70 more baseball 
greats. Send $1 for 15 different cards, or $5 for all 


Major League Basebal| 


* 75 and receive 12 officiai iron-on baseball patches 


as a bonus. Ask for your favorite player and we'll 
try to include that card. Supply NMS: Send today. 


“3-D SUPERSTAR CARDS, 5 TOPPS, PENNANTS 


] Wagner cards, subscription, bonus cards $1.00 
23D Superstar Baseball Cards. 75 diff. $5.00 
3 20 diff. Old Topps Basebal! Cards 31.00 
4 15 different 3-D Baseball Cards $1.00 
5 All Star picture Pack- 12 superstars $1.00 
6 100 different old Topps Baseball Cards $5.00 
7 300 different old Topps Baseball Cards $10.00 
8 1971 Tiger Yearbook, 67 color pictures $1.25 
9 Color Baseball Button, 4 diff. teams $1.00 
10 Baseball Pennants, big 34’', color $1.00 
11 Pennants - 6 diff. teams and bonus $5.00 
12 24 diff. Official Baseball Team Albums $10.00 

13 Over 200 diff. color Baseball Player 
Pictures $1.00 


14 1972 Baseball Yearbooks, All Teams-Ea. $1.25 
15 20 diff. Old Time Baseball Card-repros. $1.00 
l6 Glossy Photos, 8 x 10 - 4 superstars $2.00 
17 24 diff. Baseball Team Pins, official MLB $4.00 
18 S5NFL Superstar coloraxlOcaricatures 31.00 
19 Therma! Mugs, NFL, 26 color team emblems $1.50 
20 Topps 1972 Baseball Complete set, 


as issued $14.00 
21 Topps 1969 Baseball 25 different $1.00 
22 Color Baseball! Player Postcards 10diff. $1.00 


23 Giant 24'' x36" color Posters - 26 NFL 
and 24 Baseball Teams : Each $1.50 
4 for $5.00 
24 Rush 50¢ today for over 100 different color 
pictures or $1.00 for over 200, plus FREE 
sample of magazine for Sport Collectors. 
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® A couple of years ago. when the Reds 
were playing an exhibition game against 
the Pirates in Bradenton. Fla., Cincin- 
natis rookie manager stepped into the 
press room at McKechnie Field to grab a 
quick pre-game sandwich. 

“Hey.” the guardian of the grub rudely 
yelled at Sparky Anderson, not recogniz- 
ing him. “This food's not for the players. 
You'll have to get outta here.” 

By the end of 1970. Sparky Anderson 
no longer was Sparky Who?. the faceless 
manager of the Reds. but Cincinnati's 
pennant glory is a thing of the past. and 
even Anderson's players might have 
trouble recognizing their leader at the be- 
ginning of this season. 

“Some of these guys are going to think 
Hitler's running this club this year.” says 
ex-nice-guy Anderson. 

Anderson feels he’s been forced into this 
transformation from Lon Chaney to the 
Wolfman. The Reds won 102 games in 
1970. but their abrupt demise at the hands 
of the Orioles in the World Series was a 
portent of the disaster that was 1971: A 
total of 79 victories and a tie for fourth 
place in the National League West. 

The inevitable reshuffling began last 
winter when first baseman Lee May (39 
HR, 98 RBI and 12th in MVP balloting) 
was sent to Houston with second baseman 
Tommy Helms and outfielder Jimmy 
stewart, In exchange, the Reds picked up 
infielders Joe Morgan and Denis Menke. 
outfielder Cesar Geronimo and_ pitcher 
Jack Billingham. Then the Reds got out- 
fielder Ted Uhlaender from Cleveland for 
pitcher Milt Wilcox. 

None of the Reds’ starters—Jim Mer- 
ritt and Wayne Simpson in particu- 
lar—matched their 1970 seasons, but nev- 
ertheless Cincinnati's breakdown can’t be 
attributed to pitching. The Reds’ staff 
allowed 100 fewer runs in “71, with young- 
sters like Don Gullett (21) and Will 
Grimsley (22) coming to the fore, and 
Clay Carroll was the yeoman of the bull- 
pen. Southpaw Tom Hall has been obtained 
from Minnesota for Wayne Granger. 

The hitters—point the finger at Johnny 
Bench. Bernie Carbo and Dave Con- 
cepcion—were the culprits. Bob Tolan. 
out all year with a torn Achilles tendon. 
was sorely missed. because the Reds 
couldn't find someone suitable to play 
center field and. for all the power on this 
club. Tolan is considered the catalyst. 

Tolan is confident he'll bounce back. 
There are few baseball men who aren't 
saying the same thing about Bench. whose 
consummate slump amounted to a drop of 
55 batting-average points and 87 runs bat- 
ted in. As a team. the Reds tailed off 29 
points and 194 runs. 

“Tf Johnny doesn’t recover. there'll be 
an awlul lot of men who were wrong about 
him,” Anderson says. “‘I think Johnny re- 
alizes that his future’s in baseball. not 


show business. He'll start this year a lot 
more prepared than he did last season.” 

There is less optimism in the Reds’ 
camp about Concepcion. the 23-year-old 
Venezuelan shortstop who may have been 
pushed into the majors too rapidly. His 
average fell 55 points in a year's time. 

If Carbo doesn’t rebound from his 
sophomore slide. and Tolan’s wheels con- 
tinue to give him problems, George Foster 
could sneak into the Reds* outfield. Ob- 
tained from the Giants early last season. 
Foster finished with 58 RBI and showed 
power. Uhlaender, a fine fielder who hit 
.288 for the Indians, will make a strong 
bid for an outfield post. 

Pete Rose can’t be branded as last 
year’s scapegoat. Starting slowly as usual. 
he hit .300 for the seventh straight year. 

Arm trouble makes help from Merritt 
and Simpson questionable, but already the 
Reds are shoring up with young pitchers. 
To go with Gullett and Grimsley there is 
Gary Nolan. a veteran at 23. and another 
possibility is a 24-year-old Mel Behney, 
who's had a smell of the majors and likes 
the aroma. 

The Reds had that smell of Series mon- 
ey in “70. Human nature dictates that 
they ll be hungrier this time around. Hu- 
man nature and Sparky Hitler. a 
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@ Armies might travel on their stomachs. 
but baseball teams go with their legs. and 
the Atlanta Braves have the worst set of 
collective props in baseball. ° 

The first thing on the truck when Mark 
Gladulich. the Braves’ equipment man- 
ager. packed for the trip to West Palm 
Beach this spring was a pair of crutches, 

There’s usually someone around the 
Braves’ team who can use them. The way 
things have gone for Atlanta recently. 
there’s a need for more than one pair. 

Rico Carty. who thought he'd seen his 
worst days when he missed the entire 1968 
season due to tuberculosis, didn't play a 
game last year because of a leg injury he 
incurred in winter ball. The black cloud 
over Carty’s head followed him all the 
way to Atlanta, where a couple of city po- 
licemen worked him over late one night. 

Carty had the pin removed from his leg, 
and the effervescent Dominican will go 
South hoping to remember the plate 
stroke which led to.the National League 
batting title with a .366 average in 1970. 

Orlando Cepeda played only 71 games 
last year. finally submitting to major knee 
surgery in August. Cepeda’s future value 
to the Braves is doubtful. 

Tom Kelley. whose 2.96 earned-run av- 
erage was the lowest on Atlanta's gener- 
ous staff in 1971. also has a problem knee 
which required surgery. Lefthander Mike 
McQueen underwent an arm operation. 

The most discussed ailing Atlanta knee 
of all, Henry Aaron’s. didn’t prevent the 
nonpareil from banging 47 homers. one 
less than the league-leading total by Pitts- 
burgh’s Willie Stargell. Aaron also drove 
in 118 runs and batted .327. 

Aaron played half of his games at first 
base last year and this position change. 
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plus the advantage of playing in Atlanta 
Stadium. where baseballs fly off the bats 
as though they were leaving a launching 
pad. gives the 38-year-old superstar an ex- 
cellent shot at THAT record, Babe Ruth's 
714 homers. Aaron has 76 to go to surpass 
Ruth. 

One of the difficulties for the Braves in 
their own ball park is that while they hit 
gobs of homers, so does the opposition. 
The Braves knocked 153 homers in “71. 
one fewer than the pace-setting Pirates. 
but their pitching staff allowed 152. 

In the process ace knuckleballer Phil 
Niekro had a mediocre year. 

Tired of waiting for Pat Jarvis and 
George Stone to develop, disappointed 
with Jim Nash and uncertain about Ron 
Reed. the Braves are willing to experiment 
with any number of rookie pitchers, de- 
spite their lack of solid credentials in the 
high minors. This group includes Paul 
Click. 10-11 at Savannah: Jimmy Free- 
man. a 20-year-old lefty who was 2-8 with 
the same club. and Tom House, a south- 
paw who was 7-3 at Richmond. 

By contrast. the Braves’ farm system 
has produced standout material at other 
positions, most notably Earl Williams and 
Ralph Garr. Williams. the catching con- 


‘vert. hit .260 with 33 homers and 87 runs 


batted in and was the players’ choice for 
Rookie of the Year. Garr. not a rookie 
only because of a technicality, hit .343. 
While interest was focused on the Gi- 
ant-Dodger tug-of-war the second half of 
last season. the Braves went from 10 
games under .500 to two games over. play- 
ing the best baseball in their division. But 
to say the team will improve immeasur- 
ably over ‘71 sounds more like an April 
Fool joke than anything else. o 
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ALL MAJOR LEAGUE 
TEAMS AVAILABLE 


Exact souvenior baseball helmet of all major 
league baseball teams. Injection molded of 
shatterproof plastic with authentic team colors 
and insignia, these baseball helmets will really 
make you feel like a major leaguer. Looks sharp 
—feels sharp. One size fits all head sizes. All 
major league teams available. Specify team or 
teams desired, only $1.98 plus 35¢ shipping 
charges per team. Full money back guarantee if 


not delighted. 


Special De-Luxe Model Protective Helmet That Is Shat- 
terproof Is Also Available In Your Favorite Team For 
Only 3.50 + 35¢ Shipping Charges. Specify Team Or 
Team/(s) Desired. 


ROYAL ADVERTISING CORP. 
Dept. 1707 Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563 
N.Y. State Residents Add State and Local Sales Tax 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 
CARD LOCKER % $998 
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~ _~> Collect a whole set 


of baseball cards of 
all major league 
teams and players 
and store them in 
Our own card 
ocker. There are 
separate compart- 
ments for each 
league and separate 
sections for all 24 
teams. Full 
14"x8Yo"'x4”, 
Complete with lock 
and easy to assemble 
instructions. Full 
money back guar- 
antee. Only $2.98 
+ 36¢ shipping 
charges. Send cash, 
check or money 
order, or order 
C.0.D. ($1 dep.) to: 
Royal Advertising 
Corp. Dept. 1708 
we Lynbrook, N.Y. 
<~ 11563 (N.Y. State 
¥ residents add state 
TA and local sales tax.) 
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- PITCHING 


A great aid to any youngster in practicing 
hitting. Really improves your eye. Comes with 
8 plastic balls plus fold away plastic bat over 
25” long. Automatically ‘‘pitches’’ ball as far 
as 20 ft. Adjusts for height and speed. Great 
| as an eye-sharpener, Only $5.95 + 45¢ ship- 
ping charges. Full Money Back Guarantee. Send 
cash, check or money order, or order C.0.D. 
($1 dep.) to Royal Advertising Corp. 
Dept. 1709 Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563 


(N.Y. State Residents add state and local sales tax) 
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e “The Giants.” wrote Dick Young of the 
New York Daily News late last season. 
“are the best-worst. greatest-lousiest team 
ever to win half of a National League pen- 
nant. 

Typically. Young hit the nail on the 
noggin. This year. too. the National Exhi- 
bition Co.—that's the corporate name for 
Horace Stoneham’s Candlestick Park in- 
vestment—is a two-faced team. The Gr 
ants could finish anywhere from first to 
fifth in the race in the National League 
West and nobody should be surprised. 

So much of the Giants’ success hopes 
are predicated on Willie Mays and Wil- 
lic McCovey. Mays will observe his 41st 
birthday early in the season. Last year. the 
stellar center fielder was an inspiration in 
the beginning. but he faded at the end. at a 
time when the Giants all but blew the divi- 
sion title to the Dodgers. 

Mays played in 136 games. about a 
third at first base, and he threw out only 
two runners on the base paths. He admits 
that he played too much to be effective. 
“Tate in the year.” he says. “I played ina 


lot of games in a row. That takes some- 
thing out of a guy my age. — 

One of the reasons manager Charlie 
Fox had to use Mays so often is because 
McCovey. 


due to a couple of injuries. 


Holds Bats, Balls and 
Gloves. 


Personalized 
Major Leagua Baseball 
All 24 major league teams avail- 
able in a regulation sized base- 
ball with team name and emblem 
emblazoned right on the face 
of the ball. A really great mem- 
ento to have and something 
none of the other kids have 
probably ever seen. Available in 


like a major leaguer, 
Holds bats, balls and 


ability and really looks | 
great in any room. 


Now, you can have |) 
your own bat rack just. 


gloves in easy avail- | 


And, won't mom and dad be proud of how 
neatly you “store your gear’. 
ing for your equipment, it's all ready al your 
fingertips. Ht will sure make all your pals 


played in only 105 games, his lowest total 
in 10 years. McCovey is 34 years old. but 
his knees are twice that. The slugging first 
baseman underwent surgery again shortly 
after the end of last season. 

Even among their healthy players. the 
Giants have problems. The addition of 
Chris Speier at shortstop. Tito Fuentes’ 
improved play around second base. play- 
ing on the AstroTurf of Candlestick Park. 
these were factors which all were supposed 
to improve the club's traditionally porous 
inner defense. 

Yet by season’s end Speier had com- 
mitted 33 errors and Fuentes had account- 
ed for 23. with no one else in the league 
bettering those totals at those positions. 
Alan Gallagher. the third baseman, had a 
strong second half to hit .277. but he. too. 
is a defensive liability and is removed in 
the late innings as a precaution. 

Fox. ever the positive thinker, defends 
Speier. “The kid might make a few er- 
rors.” the manager says, “but he gets toa 
lot of balls that many shortstops dont 
even try for. 

Speier, only 21. batted .235. and will at- 
tempt to switch-hit this year. The Giants 
are already loaded with hitters who swing 
from both. sides—Fuentes. Ken Hender- 
son and Jimmy Rosario. 


Official Major League Pocket Watches 
Real major league pocket watch by 
Westclox with your favorite team 
insignia. Keeps excellent time and case 
is practically indestructible. Styled in 
official team color and insignia. Com- 
plete with miniature souvenir helmet 
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Whereas the Giant veterans are getting 
frayed around the edges, their strengths 
are in young players. such as Speier. Bob- 
by Bonds. Gallagher, Dave Kingman and 
John Cumberland. 

Bonds has made himself one of the best 
players in baseball. He hits for power and 
average, has exceptional speed and a 
strong arm. A couple of years ago, he was 
a mediocre outfielder. but no more. He 
now ranks as a defensive standout, Last 
year. at .288, he was the Giants’ top hitter. 
besides belting 33 homers and driving in 
102 runs. 

Kingman. a 6-loot-6 prospect from 
Southern Cal. has long-ball potential. but 
it looks as though his only position ts first 
base, Ex-Yankee Cumberland was 9-6 
with a 2.92 ERA and was a needed left- 
hander on a staff dominated by right- 
handers—starters Juan Marichal and 
Gaylord Perry and Jerry Johnson and 
Don McMahon in the bullpen. Perry was 
shipped to Cleveland for lefthander Sam 
McDowell to balance the staff. 

Ron Bryant, 7-10 a year ago. is another 
lefthanded possibility, and indeed the Gi- 
ants are a web of possibilities. For a team 
that won half a pennant. they are still 
good and bad. great and lousy. and at best 
no more than a hunch bet to repeat. ® 
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Major League Baseball 
Bobbing Head Doll 

The most adorable conversation 
piece any young fan can own. This 
jaunty bobbing head doll comes in 
a fascinating animal-like design, 
with the team color and design of 
your favorite major league baseball 
team. Looks really great bobbing 
on your dresser, and won't all the 
other kids be envious. All 24 teams 
available. sll desired. 
No. 904 .. _..§1.50 each team 
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Royal Advertising Corp., Dept. 1706 
Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563 


Rush me the team(s) listed below. | under- 
stand | must be delighted or my money will 
be refunded, 


Item 


major league colors and with your 
favorite team insignia all ready 
for you to proudly wear just as 
though you were on the bench 
getting ready to play. And, won't 
all your pals be jealous when they 
see you playing looking like a real 
major leaguer. One size fits all. 


All 24 teams available. Specify 
team desired. 
No. 977 ................$1.98 per team 
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Here is an official major league T-shirt | 


with “‘property of'' any of your favorite 
teams’ name right on the front. Really 
looks great and feels great. Teams avail- 
able are the Pirates, Mets, Cubs, 
Dodgers, Giants, Oakland, Baltimore, 
Detroit, and the Yankees. Specify team 
and size (S, M or L). 

No. 701 Youth sizes .............$1-98 each 
No. 702 Adult sizes .............§2,50 each 


Official 
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All 24 major league baseball teams are 
available in this great, inflatable 20” 
baseball that is great fun to hang on your 
wall, use as a beachball, or decorate any 


room. In official team colors and insig- 
nias, they are a real unique and exciting 
possession, Specify team or teams 
desired. 
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Cesar Cedeno 


® In case anyone in the National League 
is interested. Harry (The Hat) Walker. 
that profound tactician. Phi Beta Kappa 
on batting and philosopher. has an- 
nounced what kind of ball club the Hous- 
ton Astros will be in 1972. 

“T think we've got the kind of team 
that’s going to be going for the early run.” 
Walker says. “We'll try to get a man on 
and move him around. instead of playing 
for the big inning.” 

One glance at the Astros’ performance 
66 


Tommy Helms 
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Jesus Alou 


in 1971. a tie for fourth in the Western Di- 
vision with Cincinnati. would tell even the 
casual observer that the Houstons are not 
an explosive club. The Astros hit 71 
homers, lowest total in the majors. They 
lost an incredible 43 games by one run. 
Joe Morgan was their top home-run man 
with 13, and as Morgan said late in the 
season, “If I lead this club in homers. then 
we re all in trouble.” 

Well. Morgan was sent to Cincinnati 
with shortstop Denis Menke. outfielder 


Cesar Geronimo and pitcher Jack Billing- 
ham for first baseman Lee May (39 
homers. 98 RBI), second baseman Tom- 
my Helms and outfielder Jimmy Stewart. 

When Houston gets by. it does it with 
pitching and defense. The Astros may 
have the best 10-man staff in the league. 
and there ts hope that two elegantly chris- 
tened righthanders. Scipio Spinks and 
6-foot-8 James Rodney Richard, might be 
able to crash the roster this spring. 

Spinks and Richard throw hard. some- 
thing Don Wilson no longer does as he 
used to, but Wilson displayed last year 
that he can still win. And Dave Roberts. 
with his 2.10 ERA at San Diego, could 
make his new team a contender. 

Larry Dierker. who missed half of the 
season due to elbow trouble. hopes to re- 
gain his old form. Ken Forsch. another 
rangy righthander. was a refreshing addi- 
tion to last year’s mound corps, and the 
rookie combined an 8-8 record with a 2.54 
earned-run average. Jim Ray and Fred 
Gladding are in the bullpen. 

The ex-Cincinnati players should help 
where the Astros need it most—on of- 
fense. Last year’s Houston catchers, John- 
ny Edwards and Jack Hiatt, drove in only 
39 runs, and Larry Howard and Bob Stin- 
son, obtained from the Cardinals. will be 
given the chance to play behind the plate 
regularly. 

Cesar Cedeno. the center fielder, should 
continue to improve. Jay Alou. coming off 
a .279 year. may become a full-time 
switch-hitter. Bob Watson. who spends 
time between first base and the outfield. 
drove in 67 runs and led the regulars in 
hitting with .288. Doug Rader figures to 
bounce back at the plate following shoul- 
der surgery. 

For Walker's sake. the Astros must win 
more than 79 games, a victory total which 
they reached in 1970 and matched last 
season. Despite Walker's shouting in- 
cidents with Morgan, Jim Wynn and oth- 
ers, he was: rehired for another year, a 
move which apparently surprised everyone 
in Houston but Judge Roy Hofheinz, the 
man who made the decision. 

Another year in the second division. 
though. and The Judge won't be as lenient 
with The Hat. a 


Steve Arlin 


Ed Acosta 


© Most baseball teams set their goals in 
terms of games won. ‘*Eighty-one in “71.” 
was Gene Mauch’s slogan. and even if the 
Expos fell short. it was a catchy shibboleth 
while it lasted. ““The Cubs will shine in 
*69.”° was the way Ernie Banks greeted ev- 
eryone a couple of seasons ago, and al- 
though it didn’t add up to a pennant, the 
rhyme still sold a few lapel buttons. 

Out in San Diego, however. success is 
equated with box-office dollars. and in 
three frustrating seasons, the Padres have 
been anything but boffo. “Our 1972 goal.” 


6%~ 


says club president Buzzie Bavasi, “Is 


Nate Colbert 


Clarence Gaston 


gimme 
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Ollie Brown 


800.000 paid customers.” 

San Diego drew 550.000 last year. low- 
est gate in the majors, and a correlation 
could be made between that and the fact 
that the Padres scored 486 runs, another 
big-league low. 

“If we could have put together the hit- 
ting we got in 1970 with the pitching we 
got in 1971. there’s no telling how many 
more games we would have won,” says 
Preston Gomez. the San Diego manager 
who. despite 309 defeats in three seasons. 
remains affable. 

In 1970. the Padres were actually a 


feared offensive club. They whacked 172 
homers, scored 681 runs. Last year. 
though. Clarence Gaston's batting average 
dropped 90 points. Ollie Brown’s RBI to- 
tal plunged by 34. and it was too much to 
expect for Nate Colbert to pick up the 
slack. 

Colbert still had a superb year. He hit 
27 homers and drove in 84 runs. Trouble 
was for Gomez, nobody was close to the 
first baseman in either of those depart- 
ments, 

San Diego pitchers must have felt like 
cutting their throats, because in 46 games 
the Padres were either shut out or checked 
with one run. 

Dave Roberts (14-17, 2.10 ERA) was 
fortunate. He was dealt to Houston for 
young pitchers Bill Greif, Mark Schaffer 
and infielder Derrel Thomas. Without 
Roberts, Clay Kirby (15-13, 231 Ks). 
Steve Arlin (9-19) and Fred Norman 
(3-12) will have even more pressure on 
them. 

At mid-season. Bavasi made a deal with 
the Pirates. getting John Jeter and 
Eduardo Acosta for Bob Miller. 

It was not a spectacular trade, but Jeter 
and Acosta could both help. Jeter played 
all year with Pittsburgh in 1970. then: 
didn’t make the squad in “71, which cost 
him a possible World Series share. Un- 
daunted, he went to the minors and hit 
over .300. giving the Padres the inkling 
that he’s hungry to play in the majors 
again. 

When Jeter joined the Padres in Sep- 
tember. he hit safely in 15 of 18 games. 
batting .320. The Nat (King) Cole 
look-alike can play center field. mainly 
because of his speed, and will put the pres- 
sure on Gaston. 

Acosta. a Panamanian who quit base- 
ball for an entire year. pitched a shutout in 
his first start with the Padres. He finished 
with a 3-3 record and a 2.74 ERA. 

But figures even more impressive than 
these do not impress Padre officials. Earl 
Foreman. a Washington man, offered C. 
Arnholt Smith $12.5 million for the fran- 
chise. providing he could move the team 
to the District of Columbia. but the civ- 
ic-minded Padre owner turned him down. 
Money doesn’t talk in San Diego. Not yet. 
anyway. ° 
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By BILL CHRISTINE 


e If the major leagues were Dodge City. 
there'd be a high-noon shootout involving 
Ralph Garr, Manny Sanguillen, Enzo 
Hernandez and Bert Campaneris. The 
place just isn’t big enough for four guys 
named The Road Runner. 

Of the group, only Garr, the Atlanta 
outfielder who’s been clocked at Mach 2 
running down the first-base line, has the 
legal right to be called Road Runner. 
Warner Bros., which owns the copyright 
to the pell-mell cartoon character of the 
Same name, gave the Braves permission to 
officially dub Garr as The Road Runner 
midway through last season. 

Garr is not very enthusiastic about bal- 


lyhoo, but the season he had in Atlanta, 
his first full year in the big leagues, com- 
manded attention for the 26-year-old 
Grambling College graduate. Garr batted 
.343, second best to Joe Torre’s league- 
leading .363, and he punched out 219 hits, 
highest total for a Brave player since the 
lranchise relocated in Milwaukee in the 
eakly 50s. 

When Garr batted .411 for the month of 
April, there was skepticism throughout 
the National League. What the critics 
should have realized is that Garr. while 
not being a .400 hitter, has hit .300 every- 
where he’s played, 

In retrospect, it’s curious that the 


ATLANTA'S Ralph Gar 


The Real Roadrunner 


Braves kept him down on the farm as long 
as they did. In 1969, at Richmond, he bat- 
ted .329 and stole 63 bases to lead the In- 
ternational League in both departments. 
Garr went off to winter ball, in the Do- 
minican Republic, where he hit .387. 

Failing to make the Braves’ club in 
1970. Garr batted .386 at Richmond, 
again leading the league. Then that winter 
he led the Dominican in hitting for the 
second straight year, this time with a .457. 

All the while. Paul Richards. the 
Braves’ general manager, was comparing 
Garr with a talent like Minnie Minoso. 
but Garr suspects that he might have spent 
last year back in the minors if Rico Carty, 
Atlanta’s regular left fielder, hadn't 
missed the entire season because of a leg 
injury he suffered in winter ball. 

There has been a widening rift between 
Garr and Richards, but now the employe 
has the employer where he wants him. 
Garr played for only $14,000 last year, 
$2,000 over the big-league minimum. 
“I'm almost the sole support of my par- 
ents and three younger brothers,’ Garr 
says, “‘and | think that hurt me with Rich- 
ards last year. He knew I didn’t have any 
bargaining power and he used that against 
me.” 

As a result, Garr says that “Paul Rich- 
ards has been my main inspiration in base- 
ball. He hasn’t treated me the way I think 
| should be treated, and I’ve worked hard 
to do the things he said I couldn't do.” 

Even back in the days when he hit .585 
his senior year at Grambling, Garr had 
trouble convincing people. ‘‘Most of the 
big-league scouts didn’t like Ralph,” says 
Grambling’s baseball coach, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson Jones, who also handled Tom- 
mie Agee and John Jeter at the Louisiana 
school noted for pro football players. 

“The scouts kept saying Ralph hit to 


.left field too much,’ Jones went on. ““We 


really had some arguments. I told them it 
didn’t matter where he hit; all you want a 
guy to do is get on base.” 

Hank Aaron says Garr “hits and runs 
like Maury Wills. But Ralph has more 
power.” 

Power at the plate and bargaining pow- 
er against his employer-nemesis Paul 
Richards. No one can really blame Ralph 
Garr if he tries to break the Braves’ bank 
this year. % 


@ It was late inthe summer of 1968 and Al 
Downing found himself putting on a Bing- 
hamton baseball uniform again. 

It was as though Downing had stepped 
into a Jules Verne time machine and 
turned the dial back seven years. Bing- 
hamton, that’s where it all began. Trenton 
High School, two years of semipro ball for 
the Trenton Police Athletic League, a con- 
tract with the Yankees and then an assign- 
ment to Binghamton of the Eastern 
League. 

But that was 1961, and Al Downing was 
only 20, and his sinewy arm was good 
enough to strike out at least a batter an in- 
ning. Now it was 1968, and for Downing 
the return to Binghamton had all the por- 
tent of a cul-de-sac. 

“My friends kept telling me that | 
didn’t throw as hard,” Downing, a deeply 
serious man, remembers. “It was not an 
easy thing to accept.” 

There were subsequent disappointments 
which tested Downing’s resolve. The Yan- 
kees, now a team without the luxury of 
help being only a phone call away, gave 
Downing another shot in 1969, but there 
were strings attached. First, they wanted 
him to take a pay cut, and since Downing 
had hired an agent the previous year, he 
figured two heads were better than a cor- 
porate one. The Yankees also mentioned 
the possibility of sending Downing to Syr- 
acuse. 

“T didn’t want to go to Syracuse and | 
told them,” Downing says. “I think I 
pitched three innings in all of spring train- 
ing. There was not a good relationship be- 
tween me and the team.” 

After an innocuous season in New 
York, winning seven and losing five, half 
as a starter and half in relief, Downing 
was traded to Oakland, and that was the 
start of a travelogue. ““My arm was bet- 
ter,’ he said, “it was as strong as it used 
to be. But | didn’t really get much chance 
to show them that.” 

One of the reasons for his inactivity 
with the A’s was that his father died in 
May and he was back in Trenton, tending 
to the funeral and family affairs, for 10 
days. He pitched seven innings the month 
he returned and was traded to Milwaukee. 

“I pitched pretty good there,” Downing 
said, “but the team wasn’t very good. The 
way I pitched, I could have won 20 games 


someplace else.” 

The someplace else was Los Angeles. 
Just before spring training, in a trade 
which surely must have aged Frank Lane 
10 years, the wheeler-dealer Milwaukee 
general manager traded the lefthander to 
the Dodgers for Andy Kosko, 

Downing almost did for the Dodgers 
what he did for the Yankees in 1963, when 
he was called up from the minors and won 
13 games, sparking New York to the pen- 
nant—the second-last pennant the club 
has captured, = 

Instead, Downing and the Dodgers were 
a game short of the Giants in the National 
League West. The next-to-last night of the 
season, the Dodgers could have moved 
into a tie for the lead with the Giants, who 
were beaten by San Diego. But Houston 
knocked out Downing in the second. 


But Downing still won the Comeback of 
the Year in a landslide. He only lost nine 
games, led the Dodger staff with five shut- 
outs and pitched, at age 30, 262 innings, 
the most work he’s ever had in a season. 
His earned-run average of 2.68 was the 
seventh lowest in the league. 

In returning from oblivion, Downing 
made a discovery. “You don’t judge a 
pitcher by how hard he throws,” he said. 
“When I threw real hard, I wasn’t much 
of a pitcher. I was more of a thrower. My 
best asset now is my control. I’m able to 
throw a breaking ball in a situation where 
many hitters may be looking for a fast- 
ball.” 

And he was able to win as he’s never 
won. Al Downing learned that when you 
step into a time machine, the date dial can 
work both ways. ® 


LOS ANGELES’ Al Downing 


comeback of the Year 


PITTSBURGH'S Steve Blass 


Buc Bell-Ringer 


© If Steve Blass has another year like 
1971. he’s going to have to change his 
comedy routine. It'd be the same way for 
Rodney Dangerfield if suddenly every- 
body started giving him respect. 

Blass is one of the more accomplished 
of the sweatsock humorists, but self- 
deprecation has always been his chief 
source for bon mots. The 29-year-old 
Pittsburgh righthander was the most re- 
liable pitcher for the pennant-winning Pi- 
rates last season, and after pitching two 


sterling World Series victories over Balti- 
more, including a four-hitter in the deci- 
sive seventh game, it is now difficult for 
even Blass to put himself down. 

“| don’t want to say Billy Williams hits 
me a lot.” Blass used to say, “‘but every 
time we go to Chicago, he invites me over 
to his house for dinner.” 

“Happiness,” Blass once said, “‘is sit- 
ting in the press box instead of being on 
the mound when Hank Aaron comes to 
bat.” 


In jest last spring, Blass was asked 
about the frazzled cliche, being ready 
when the bell rings. “I've never heard a 
bell ring,” the puckish pitcher said, “and 
I’ve never been ready, either.” 

Blass’ 15-8 season, in which he led the 
Pirate staff in earned-run average (2.85). 
games started (33), complete games (12). 
shutouts (5) and innings pitched (240) may 
negate all of the Connecticut Pirate’s clev- 
er lines at his own expense. Although 
Blass has won more games—he finished 
with an 18-6 record in 1968 and was 16-10 
in 1969—he considers 1971 his finest sea- 
son, “because I was consistent, from the 
beginning to the end, and with some luck I 
might have won 20.” Mainly he was re- 
ferring to six no-decision starts after the 
All-Star break. 

Despite those frustrations, Blass was 
pleased with the balance he achieved dur- 
ing “71, winning five of seven in the first 
two months and being 10-6 the rest of the 
way. Blass’ big-league career. since he was 
signed by the Pirates for an estimated 
$8,000 out of the Connecticut hamlet of 
Falls Village in 1960, has been punctuated 
by slow starts. In 1970, he was 2-7 in April 
and May, 8-5 for the duration. In 1969. 
the comparison was 3-2 and 13-8 for the 
same periods. The year before that, he was 
I-2, mostly in relief, during April and 
May, then wound up with a rousing 17-4 
for the season. 

Carl Hubbell relied on a screwball, 
Whitey Ford’s badge of office was his 
overhanded curve and Tom Seaver leans 
on his fastball, but Blass doesn’t have a 
definite money pitch. 

“My best pitch.” he says, ‘tis the pitch 
that’s working better than the others ona 
particular day. I better find out what that 
pitch is—my slider, my curve. my change- 
up or my fastball—in the first couple of 
innings, or else I'll be in trouble later on.” 

Blass put on 10 pounds, in the right 
places, before the 1971 season, and he felt 
the extra weight made him a stronger 
pitcher in the late innings. “It used to be.” 
he said, “that when I got in trouble in the 
seventh, eighth or ninth, I was a goner. 
But this past year, I seemed to have the 
extra strength to call on, and that’s what 
got me by.” 

Now Blass can go apartment hunting in 
Pittsburgh this year without showing his 
passport. “I remember one year we were 
looking for a place, after I had already 
been with the Pirates for four seasons.” he 
said, “‘and when [ told the landlord we'd 
only want a six-month lease, he wanted to 
know why. 

“I told him I was a baseball player, and 
he still looked at me funny. I think he 
thought | was an imposter.” 

Apparently Steve Blass is at the stage of 
his career where he’s the real thing for the 
Pirates. ° 


MONTREAL'S Rusty Staub 


Le Magnifique 


@ A paradoxical man, Rusty Staub. 

One minute he’s talking to you in that 
deep-fried Southern drawl, residue from 
his birth and upbringing in New Orleans, 
the next minute he’s conversing in French, 
the quaint language he learned by going to 
school an hour and a half a day, four days 
a week, in Montreal. 

Just as Staub’s discourse can range 
from you-alls to bonjours without skip- 
ping a breath, so also is he a contradiction 
at the plate. The baseball men who see 


Staub hit can’t typecast him, as a hitter or 
a slugger, and for baseball men this ts dis- 
concerting, not being able to put a label on 
a player. 

When Ted Williams once saw Staub 
swing a bat in the uniform of the Houston 
Astros, baseball’s last .400 hitter specu- 
lated aloud that Staub might be the 
game's next .400 batsman. 

Gene Mauch, who has managed Staub 
since the outfielder and the Expos’ fran- 
chise chimed in -to enchant the City of 


Montreal in 1969, can’t make up his mind 
about this redhead who’s on the fringe of 
becoming a superstar. 

“Rusty's one, of the finest hitters in 
baseball,” Mauch once said. “It wouldn't 
surprise me if he didn’t lead the league in 
batting once or twice over the next four or 
five years.” 

In a later appraisal, Mauch said: “He 
should hit 30 or more home runs for the 
next eight years.” 

This was after Staub, a chokeup, punch 
hitter when he played in that vacuum can 
that’s the Astrodome, had belted 29 
homers, a career high, at compact, wind- 
swept Pare Jarry in Montreal in 1969. The 
following season, Staub’s homer total in- 
creased to 30, but his batting average, 
once as high as .333 for the Astros. 
dropped to .274. 

Then last year, his seventh in the majors 
even though he’s only 27, Staub slipped to 
19 homers, although his batting average 
climbed to .311, 10th highest in the league, 
and his run-batted-in output of 97 was a 
personal high. 

Despite those figures, there was talk 
that Mauch would have preferred Staub 
hitting more homers rather than improv- 
ing on his average. 

“Never,” says Staub, trying to clear the 
record, “have I been ordered to hit more 
for the homers and ignore outside pitches, 
which I (a lefthanded swinger) can hit to 
the opposite field, I never stopped trying 
for homers last year, but the strength 
wasn't there. [ hurt my wrist sliding into 
first base on a play, and I honestly believe 
that without the injury I would have had 
five or 10 more homers.” 

Staub has another reason for going with 
the pitch when it’s thrown over the outside 
corner—it will reduce his strikeout total. 
He can get no argument from anyone af- 
ter 1971; he fanned less than 50 times after 
going down swinging 93 times in 1970. 

No matter hew his critics disagree 
about long ball vs. spray hitting, Staub 1s 
one of the most durable players in the 
game, and this means a lot to to the 
Expos, an expansion team which still goes 
through several players at each position 
before a season is over, 

In right field, however, there’s no need 
for a standin. In the last four years, dating 
back to his final season with the Astros, 
Staub has played 641 out of a possible 648 » 
games. And despite his apparent clumsi- 
ness in the outfield—his 18 errors were 
high among National Leaguers last sea- 
son—he continues to play an aggressive 
game. Last year he threw out 20 runners, 
the second time in the past three seasons 
he’s paced league outfielders in assists. 

And whether you sum up Staub with a 
you-all drawl or a Gallic magnifique, he’s 
as valuable to Montreal as the rest of the 
franchise. a 
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NEW YORK'S Ed Kranenool 


Senior Met 


® Okay, class, ready for today’s trick ques- 
tion? 

Here it is; How old is Eddie Kranepool? 

Old enough to know better? Funny, fun- 
ny, but that’s not right. 

Twenty-five, going on 50? Guess again. 

Only as old as he feels? It'd take the 
Krane himself to judge that answer. 

Since you're all stumped, he’s 27, and, 
according to Kranepool himself, read that 


as a “young 27.” 

“I’ve been around the Mets so long,” 
Kranepool says, “that people forget how 
young | am.” 

Indeed, in 1964, when the Mets were 
still losing games by the gross, but the 
hearts of their fans remained young and 
gay, this bedsheet banner was seen dis- 
played at Shea Stadium: 

“Is Ed Kranepool Over The Hill?” 


Kranepool was a creaky 19 at the time. 

For the Mets’ grand opening at the Polo 
Grounds in 1962, Kranepool, a widely 
sought high-school player, was the guest 
of the expansion team in the club box. 
Kranepool signed a bonus contract worth 
approximately $85,000, played a couple of 
games for the Mets at the end of that sea- 
son, and he’s attended opening day in a 
New York uniform ever since. 

His current manager, Gil Hodges, was a 
teammate of Kranepool’s in 1962 and 
1963 before Hodges went to Washington 
to make his managerial debut. 

These are the facts which give Met fans 
the notion Kranepool should be tripping 
over his beard instead of being in the 
prime of a career. Because he has a life- 
time batting average under .250, and be- 
cause he never met their expectations, 
Kranepool was one of the first Mets the 
fans booed at Shea Stadium. 

After the upset of the Orioles in the 
1969 World Series, Kranepool and several 
other Mets formed a night-club act and 
went to Las Vegas. Kranepool was booed 
at Caesar’s Palace, too. 

In Kranepool’s defense, teammate 
Cleon Jones says: “‘Eddie’s always been 
treated unfairly in New York, partly be- 
cause he’s stood up for what he believes in. 
All the players appreciate Krane for going 
out on the limb as our player representa- 
tive in the negotiations with the owners.” 

Last year, a desolate summer for base- 
ball in Flushing, Kranepool detractors 
were forced to focus their venom on other 
members of the Mets. Kranepool drove in 
58 runs, which is bagatelle on most clubs, 
but it ranked second to Jones’ 69 on the 
Mets, and Eddie’s .280 batting average, 
his best in the majors, was third best 
among the regulars. 

With a manager less tolerant than 
Hodges, Kranepool might not have even 
been playing in New York. The two men 
have been icy toward each other in recent 
years, even though coming full circle as 
they have. and Kranepool was quick to 
bare his feelings in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
last spring, 

“All I want to do is get in shape and 
maybe impress one of the 23 other clubs,” 
he said. “I batted 47 times with the Mets 
in 1970. I know I’m finished here.” 

Of Hodges, Kranepool said: ‘“‘He has as 
much confidence in me as I have in him.” 

Maybe both of them were wrong. At 
any rate, Hodges chose to ignore Krane- 
pool’s diatribe. “‘He became an aggressive 
hitter for us last year,’ the manager said. 

And at the end of the disastrous year, a 
rare season of plenty for Kranepool, it was 
Donn Clendenon, the 1969 World Series 
hero and one of Kranepool’s rivals at first 
base, who was given his release. 

The next question, class, will be to give 
the correct age of Donn Clendenon. 2 


The Arrival of Willie Whoozis 


e The Phillies had Tim McCarver, Joe 
Hoerner and Byron Browne in their Clear- 
water, Fla., training camp in the spring of 
1970, but the big man in the seven-player 
deal with the Cardinals, Curt Flood, 


didn’t want any part of Philadelphia. 


Among other things, Flood said that 
‘‘Philadelphia is the Southern-most 
Northern city,” and he wanted to make 
that point perfectly clear. 

Bowie Kuhn instructed the Cardinals to 
submit a list of compromise players the 
Phillies might choose from in lieu of the 
recalcitrant Flood. None of the alternates 
appeared to even be a star centerfielder in 
the rough. 

But there was a player's name that 
caught the observant eye of Frank Luc- 
chesi, the Phillies’ rookie manager. 

“Hey,’’ Lucchesi said, scanning the list. 
“this Montanez. Is his first name Guil- 
lermo?” 

‘Tt think so,” said John Quinn, the 
Phillies’ general manager. “Montanez? | 
never heard of him.” 

‘Well, I have,” Lucchesi said. “He 
played for me in winter ball. in Puerto 
Rico, and he’s a pretty good ballplayer. 
That’s the guy we want.” 

So for a year, Philadelphia’s answer to 
Curt Flood was Willie Montanez, and 
Philly’s saturnine baseball fans found that 
doubly hard to accept, since the Phillies 
had farmed out Willie Whoozis to their 
Eugene club in the Pacific Coast League. 

The Cardinals felt Montanez was ex- 
pendable because he had fractured his 
right leg and torn ligaments in the ankle 
while sliding in a minor-league game in 
1969, but at Eugene the Puerto Rican first 
baseman hit .276 with 16 homers and 80 
runs batted in. 

At Clearwater in 1971, Montanez was 
still a longshot to make the roster, because 
Deron Johnson was entrenched at first 
base. But Lucchesi, at the end of his rope 
trying to hand the center-field job to Larry 
Hisle on a platter, played Montanez in 
this relatively strange position, and by the 
time the Phillies broke camp he was still 
there. 

Opening day in Pittsburgh, Montanez 
made a sensational catch against the fence 
on Roberto Clemente, a fellow Puerto R1- 
can, but more important to the punchless 
Phils, Willie was rapping the ball in the 
clutch. Montanez batted only .255, but he 
belted 30 homers and knocked in 99 runs, 
For a comparison, Richie Allen, in his 


first full season with the Phillies, stroked 
29 homers and had 91 RBI. 

Montanez went into a horrendous 
slump in mid-August. For a month, his 
average was .190 and he didn't hit a 
homer and drove in only six runs. That's 
why he needed two games in mid- 
September against his old club, the Car- 
dinals. who still had aspirations of over- 
taking the Pirates in the National 
League’s Eastern Division race. 

The first night, Montanez went 5-for-5. 
tying the game with a homer in the sev- 
enth inning and winning it with a four- 
bagger in the 10th. The following night, 
Lou Brock. on third, attempted to score 


the tying run in the ninth inning on a fly 
to Montanez. who had been shifted to 
right field when rookie Mike Anderson 


joined the Phils in September. 


Montanez, whose fielding had lapsed 
with his switch to right field uncorked a 
perfect throw to McCarver, who survived 
a jarring collision with Brock to make the 
tag for the final putout. 

George Kissel, the St. Louis coach who 
had managed Montanez at age 16 in the 
Cardinal farm system, had a good view of 
that play. 

‘“Kissel usually gets on me pretty 
good.’ Montanez said. “but he didn't say 
anything those two nights.” Ds) 


HOUSTON'S Dave Roberts 


Mound Martyr 


® Surely somebody up there likes Dave 
Roberts. If so, the talented lefthander of 
the Houston Astros ought to win 30 
games this season. He has that many 
breaks coming. 

No less an authority than Pete Rose 
says: “Dave Roberts is the best pitcher in 
the National League.” 


Roberts has been receiving plaudits like 
this for the past two years, but he must be 
wondering, When do | eat? Pitching for 
the hit-shy Padres, who have dropped 199 
games in the last two seasons, Roberts had 
only a combined 22-31 record to show for 
all his expertise. 

Last year, when Roberts won 14 and 


lost 17, was particularly frustrating. Rob- 
erts pitched 14 complete games and had 
an earned-run average of 2.10, second 
only to Tom Seaver’s league-leading 1.76. 

But Roberts pitched for a team which 
was among the most impotent in baseball. 
The Padres and Phillies tied for last place 
in National League hitting with identical 
.233 averages and San Diego scored but 
486 runs, less than anybody in either 
league. 

Roberts had to pitch sensationally just 
to win 14. In those victories, his ERA was 
1.24. In the 17 games he lost, the Padres 
made 22 runs. If San Diego could have 
scored just four runs in every game he 
pitched, Roberts’ record would have been 
31-4, 

And on the ineptness goes, until Rob- 
erts is probably tired of hearing the sordid 
details. Five times while he pitched, the 
Padres were shut out; in six of his defeats, 
they made but one run. 

Actually, though, Roberts is just happy 
to be pitching in the big leagues. after 
languishing for six and a half seasons in 
the minors. The 27-year-old pitcher went 
through three organizations before he 
shed his cocoon in San Diego. 

Signed by the Phillies, Roberts was 
picked up on first-year waivers by the Pi- 
rates. The old Kansas City Athletics 
drafted him from Pittsburgh, but before 
he threw a baseball for them, the A’s re- 
turned him to the Pirates. Roberts was the 
20th player picked by the Padres in the 
National League’s expansion draft. 

Roberts required arm surgery while in 
the Pittsburgh organization, and he credits 
two men, Harding Peterson and Albert 
Ferguson, for the operation that straight- 
ened him out. “Harding, the head of the 


Pirate farm system, went along with Dr. 


Ferguson when he suggested the surgery.” 
Roberts says, ‘‘and then Dr. Ferguson did 
a terrific job on the operation.” 

Despite the operation. Don Osborn, the 
Pittsburgh pitching coach, notices a differ- 
ence in Roberts since he left the Pirate 
chain. ““Dave doesn’t throw with the loose 
and easy motion that he had when he was 
in our organization,” Osborn says, “but 
he’s a smart pitcher and he’s added the sli- 
der. The first year he was with the Padres, 
they farmed him out to Elmira, and | 
think that’s where he got himself straight- 
ened out.” 

“Roberts is a good pitcher.” says Gene 
Alley, the Pirate shortstop. “He could 
pitch for any team in this league.” 

Another season like either of the last 
two, and Roberts might be anxious to 
switch again. In 1970, an 8-14 year, Rob- 
erts had a 10-game losing streak, and in 
that stretch the Padres made all of 16 
runs. He was a martyr without being pin- 
ioned to the stake. And now he has a new 
chance in Texas. a 


ST. LOUIS’ Ted Simmons 


Right on Target 


® For a guy who kills a lot of his afternoon 
leisure time watching soap operas on tele- 
vision, Ted Simmons hasn’t followed a 
similar script. In the soaps, it takes a lot 
| longer for the hero, just when he's about 
to be dashed against the rocks of despair, 
to overcome evil. 


Simmons has been a big-league hero- | 


in-waiting for so long that many people 
are surprised to learn that he’s only 22 
years old. To be a big-league catcher. a 
big-league catcher who hit .304 last year, 


with a contending team like the Cardinals 
is not exactly dragging your feet in the ca- 
reer department. 

But Simmons is a lot like a more fa- 
mous counterpart, Johnny Bench. At the 
1969 All-Star Game in Washington, 
Bench, then only 21, was asked if he was 
overwhelmed by his star status at such an 
early age. 

“Why should I be?” the Cincinnati 
catcher said. “I’ve been planning on play- 
ing in this game since I was seven.” 
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At age 13, at the suggestion of an older 
brother, Ted Simmons began switch- 
hitting. He was an all-around athlete 
at Southfield High School. a suburb 
of Detroit, and could have gone to at least 
four Big Ten schools on football scholar- 
ships. “It was nice to have that chance,” 
Simmons says, “but I’ve always liked 
baseball.” 

No doubt he also appreciated the re- 
ported $50,000 bonus which the Cardinals 
gave him after he was St. Louis’ No. | 
choice in the 1967 draft. In addition to his 
high-school accomplishments, Simmons 
had also starred for a team in the Detroit 
Amateur Baseball Federation, a league 
which produced Bill Freehan, Willie Hor- 
ton and Milt Pappas. 

Simmons was surprised that the Car- 
dinals ranked him so high. “They never 
contacted me until after I was drafted,” he 
said. “The organization I knew well was 
Detroit, because one of the Tigers’ scouts, 


‘Louis D’Annunzio, let me work out with 


the team. It was fun hitting the ball into 
the seats at Tiger Stadium...” 

For fear of another sort of draft, a mili- 
tary call, Simmons joined an Army re- 
serve unit, and these commitments have 
played hob with his baseball progress. For 
the first time this past year, Simmons was 
able to participate fully in spring training. 

Three other Cardinals—Joe Torre, 
Matty Alou and Lou Brock—also hit 
.300, and upstart pitchers Reggie Cleve- 
land and Jerry Reuss combined to win 26 
games, but many men connected with the 
St. Louis organization pointed to Sim- 
mons as the prime reason the club finished 
second to Pittsburgh. The Cardinals, 
picked fourth or fifth by a lot of the ex- 
perts, won 90 games, as many as the 
Western Division champion Giants. 

“Simmons was an improved player in 
every respect,” manager Red Schoen- 
dienst said. “Hitting, catching, handling 
pitchers, he got better in all these areas.” 

“Ted got a lot of big hits for us and car- 
ried the team early in the year,” said an- 
other St. Louis Ted, Sizemore the in- 
fielder. 

Former Cardinal catcher Hal Smith 
worked with Simmons in showing him 
how to block the plate during spring train- 
ing. ‘“‘Ken Boyer (the St. Louis batting 
coach) got me out of my crouch and made 
me stand up more at the plate,” Simmons 
said, “This enabled me to open up more.” 

So Ted Simmons became an established 
major-leaguer in only his fifth season of 
pro ball, but if the truth were know, he ar- 
rived right on schedule—his schedule. 

“I told myself a couple of years ago 
that if I couldn’t do it in five years, I'd try 
something else.’ Simmons said. “I 
wouldn't have wanted to subject my wife 
to the problems and rigors of the minors.” 
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HOUSTON'S Lee May 


Big Bopper 


® Gene Mauch’s a throwback, a manager 
who doesn’t mind his pitchers going head- 
hunting once in a while, but when Mauch 
managed the Phillies and Frank Robinson 
Was in the National League, Philadelphia 
hurlers were obliged to obey an unequiv- 
ocal rule. Throw at Robinson’s head. 


Mauch said, and it'll cost you $50, 
“It's tough enough to get Robinson out 
when he’s not riled up.” Mauch reasoned. 


“Make him mad and he’s tougher than 
ever. 

National League managers might be 
wise to threaten their pitchers with a sim- 
ilar fine when they're facing Lee May, the 
Big Bopper. ex-Red now an Astro. May is 
the strong, silent type, providing you don't 
dust him off. 

Ask Carl Morton. By midseason. .May 
had hammered five homers against the 


Expos, one of them in a game with Mor- 
ton on the mound. The next time up, May 
hit the dirt, and in the dugout Sparky An- 
derson turned to Johnny Bench and coach 
Ted Kluszewski, who were sitting beside 
him. 

“Don't be surprised,” the Cincinnati 
manager said, “if Mr. May hits one out of 
the park off this kid.” 

May made a prophet out of Anderson 
on the next pitch. Later, in the clubhouse, 
May said, “I don’t usually swing for home 
runs, but when they knock me down, I get 
hot. On that next pitch from Morton, | 
was trying to knock the ball all the way 
out of the stadium.” 

And if you don’t believe Carl Morton, 

ask Billy Hands. In a game against the 
Cubs at Wrigley Field a little later on last 
year, Hands decked May for effect. The 
total effect was another May homer a 
couple of pitches later. 
_ “Lee's a hundred percent better hitter 
when he's angry.” says Anderson, and 
perhaps more of the Reds should have 
been swinging with malice in 1971. After 
two months of the schedule, the defending 
National League champions had been 
counted out of the pennant race, but May 
was one of the few Reds who weren't re- 
sponsible for the club’s fourth-place col- 
lapse. May belted 39 homers and drove in 
98 runs. 

The players, who know a standout when 
they see one, named May as the first base- 
man on their National League All-Star 
team. but this 29-year-old Alabaman usu- 
ally takes a back seat to Willie McCovey 
when the conversation dwells on premier 
first basemen. 

One thing about May, who gets paid by 
the homer, not the word, he didn’t cringe 
at the sight of Cincinnati's new Riverfront 
Stadium. The pundits predicted that the 
move from band-box Crosley to Riv- 
erfront would reduce the Reds’ power, and 
in some respects it did, but not in the case 
of May. He exceéded his previous 
one-season homer high by one and his bat- 
ting average. .278, went up 25 points over 
1970, 

“This fellow is one of the most under- 
rated players in all of baseball,” says the 
Dodgers’ Maury Wills. “‘Playing on the 
same team with Tony Perez and Bench, he 
doesn’t get the attention he deserves.” 

In one sense, May disagrees. “I get at- 
tention, all right,” he says. ‘From the 
pitchers. Tony and Johnny get all the 
handshakes, and | get all the knockdown 
pitches. The fans didn’t know who I am 
because they are too busy watching those 
guys shake everybody's hand in the dug- 
out.” 

Cincinnati fans may notice in the fu- 
ture. But they'll be seeing the Big Bopper 
in his new uniform—as an Astro whose 
hits are too many too far to be over- 
looked. a 


HOUSTON'S Don Wilson 


Change for the Better 


®\t's been charged that the Houston As- 
tros won't win under Harry Walker be- 
cause they're not a happy team. Walker 
talks too much, rambling on until the sun 
comes up about the science of hitting. Jim 
Wynn is tired of listening. 

But there's one member of the Astros 
who seems to produce more when he’s in- 


volved. In fact, he seems to rise to the oc- 
casion when he’s livid. 

There was that 1969 night in Cincinnati 
when Don Wilson was definitely throwing 
the baseball in anger. The temperature on 
the back of Wilson’s neck was double 
what it was every place else at Crosley 
Field. 


All Wilson did that night was no-hit the 
Reds, one of the best hitting teams in 
baseball, but when Tommy Helms made 
the final out, the Houston righthander 
didn’t figure his work was completed. As 
his teammates rushed to the mound to of- 
fer congratulations, Wilson was heading 
in a different direction—the Cincinnati 
dugout. 

“I’m going to get those so-and-sos,” 
Wilson said to himself with a curled lip. 
and he would have, too, if the same team- 
mates hadn't restrained him. 

Wilson had remembered an earlier 
game, in the Astrodome, when the Reds 
humiliated the Astros, 14-0. “Not only 
that,” he said, “they were laughing at us, 
kidding us, making fun at us. They stuck 
their tongues out at us. They showed us up 
in front of our fans, and nobody is going 
to do that and get away with it.” 

During the no-hitter in Cincinnati, Wil- 
son’s second in the major leagues, the 
pitcher tried to lay down a bunt and he 
heard Reds manager Dave Bristol shout 
from the dugout, “You gutless $.0.B.” 
This added to Wilson’s spiraling pique as 
he mowed down the Reds. 

“I"ve never seen a guy more psyched 
up—or more mad—in my life, than Wil- 
son was that night,” Harry Walker says. 

Wilson has had two drawbacks in estab- 
lishing himself as a certified big-league 
winner: His stoical outlook and a serious 
outbreak of tendonitis which threatened 
his career late in 1969. Wilson’s fastball 
was considered to be one of the quickest in 
baseball before the injury. He struck out 
235 men in 225 innings in 1969. The year 
before he struck out 18 men in a game. 

Still, Wilson never regarded himself as 
a strikeout pitcher, and in 1971, making a 
splendid comeback. he won 16, lost 10, 
posted an earned-run average of 2.45 and 
showed signs of being a complete pitcher. 

‘He's learned how to pitch,” Walker 
says. “Before, nine out of every 10 pitches 
would be fastballs, but now he has an idea 
where he wants to put the ball.” 

Wilson also has the idea that cam- 
araderie counts, even in baseball, where 
teamwork is said to be less a factor than in 
most other sports. 

When Wilson went through 1969, 
unable to shake his arm misery, he be- 
came more of a loner than ever. He'd 
brood for hours. Last season, he pitched 
18 complete games and seemed to mix 
with his teammates more than ever. 

‘““T guess I was more friendly.” Wilson 
says. “Before, I always kind of kept to 
myself. It wasn’t that I wanted to be un- 
friendly, it’s just that | went my own way. 
I guess some of that’s changing.” 

For Wilson, the change ts for the better. 
He’s 27 now, and could change so much 
that people might be mentioning him in 
the same breath with Ferguson Jenkins. ® 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S Bobby Bonds 


KO Slugger 


® Milton Berle had the last laugh on Bob- 
hy Bonds, but the Giants’ free-wheeling 
outfielder continues to have the final guf- 
faw at the expense of National League 
_ pitchers. 

Bonds met Berle last summer in St. 
Louis, where the comedian was appearing. 
Mistaking Berle for another jokester, Jack 
78 


Benny, Bonds asked Uncle Miltie if he 
was smoking a cheap cigar, and still riding 
around in his dilapidated automobile. 

Now Berle has probably stolen a few 
Benny lines in his time, but he resented 
being confused with the most celebrated 
Scrooge since Ebenezer. 

“Hey, Bonds,”’ Berle said, reaching for 


his rapier, “‘who holds the strikeout 
record?” 

Well, Bobby Bonds still does, 189 times 
in 1970, but fans at Candlestick Park 
aren't noticing as much as they used to, 
The gag in San Francisco used to be that 
the way to cut down on the severe winds at 
Candlestick would be to trade Bonds. 

Giant followers now live with Bonds’ 
frequent swishes, especially when the 
26-year-old rocket from Riverside hits 
homers, bats near .300, steals bases and 
drives in runs as he did in 1971. There’s 
reason to believe that Bonds. despite a 
series of injuries, might have been the 
Giants’ most valuable player in their 
near-pennant season. 

Bonds played in 155 games. more than 
anybody on the team with the exception of 
shortstop Chris Speier. Before the year 
was up, Bonds had been on crutches with 
an ankle injury, suffered a rib-cage injury 
which caused him to miss starting the first 
two games of the pennant playoff with the 
Pirates and gone through extremely pain- 
ful dental work which weakened him early 
In the season. 

Sull, Bonds finished with 102 runs bat- 
ted in, and only three other National Lea- 
guers—Joe Torre, Willie Stargell and 
Henry Aaron—drove in more. He batted 
.288.’ tops on the Giant team, hit 33 
homers and stole 26 bases. Had it not 
been for injuries, Bonds would have dupli- 
cated what he achieved in 1969—clearing 
more than 30 homers and stealing more 
than 30 bases in the same season. Only 
four other big-leaguers accomplished that 
before him, 

Bonds figures to be a big RBI man for 
years to come, for late in the season Giant 
manager Charlie Fox moved him from his 
customary leadoff spot into the No. 3 po- 
sition in the batting order. Fox can’t kick 
about the results and, for a change, nei- 
ther did Bonds about the switch. 

“At one time,” Bonds says, “I didn’t 
care to hit third, I was happy right where I 
was, at the top. But now I realize that hit- 
ting lower in the order makes me a more 
aggressive hitter at the plate. I’ve got 
more incentive in the third spot. And | 
think my experience and added strength 
will help me in the third spot. too.” 

If Bonds has a goal, it is to reduce his 
strikeouts. He made a move in that direc- 
tion last season, standing farther back in 
the batter’s box. 

““T feel that I followed curveballs better 
when I was in the back of the box,” Bonds 
said. “And I’m also trying to take the out- 
side pitch and go with it to the opposite 
field. | don’t believe I’m as much of a pull 
hitter as I used to be.” 

The tip about standing deep in the box 
came from Willie Mays, who plays along- 
side Bonds in the outfield. It’s for sure it 
didn’t come from Milton Berle. a 
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Torre, St. b. 
Garr, Ail, 
Beckert, Chi. 
Clomente, Pitt. 
Agron, Atl, 
Sanguillen, Pitt. 
Jones, NY. 
Alou, StL. 
Brock, StL, 
Stowb, Mont. 
Davis, L.A. 
Simmons, StL 
Rose, Cin. 
Williams, Chi, 
Allen, LA. 


Lou Brock had 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING 
(Top fifteen qualifiers) 


H 
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2197 
181 
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1é2 


most stolen bases, 


HR RBI 


{The rest, alphabetically, 225 or more at-bats) 


Ageo, H.Y. 
Alley, Pitt. 
Alou, Hau. 
Aspromonte, N.Y. 
Bailey, Mont. 
Barton, 5.D. 
Bateman, Ment, 
Bench, Cin, 
Bonds, 5.F. 
Boswell, N.Y, 
Bowa, Phil. 
Brown, 5.0, 
Buckner, LA. 
Callison, Chi. 
Campbell, 5.D. 


Cannizzaro, 5,D.-ChI. 


Carbo, Cin. 
Cardenal, StL. 
Cosh, Pitt. 
Cedene, Hou, 
Cepeda, Atl, 
Clendenaon, N.Y. 
Climes, Pitt. 
Calbert, 5.0. 
Concepcion, Cin. 
Crawford, LA, 
Crug, 51.1. 
Davalillo, Pitt. 
Davis, Chi. 
Day, Mont. 
Dietz, 5.F. 
Doyle, Phil. 
Edwards, How, 
Evans, Atl, 
Fairly, Mont, 
Foli, MY. 
Foster, $,F.-Cin, 
Freed, Phil. 
Fuentes, 5.F. 
Gallagher, SF, 
Gomble, Phil. 
Gorvey, LA. 
Gaston, 5.3. 
Grote, WY. 
Hogue, Si.L. 
Harrelson, AY, 
Hebner, Pitt. 
Helms, Cin. 
Henderson, 5.F. 
Hernandez, 5.0. 
Hernandez, Pitt, 
Hickman, Chi. 
Hunt, Mont. 
Jackson, Atl. 
Javier, StL. 
Johnson, Phil. 
Kessinger, Chi. 
Kranepool, MY. 
Lee, $1.L.-5.0. 
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Lefebvre, L.A. 119 388 40 
Lomi Atl, 145 454 546 
Mason, §.D, 113.344 43 
Maxvill, StL. 142 356 3l 
Haoy, Cin, j47 553 85 
Mays, 5.F. 134 417 82 
MeCarver, Phil. 134 474 5) 
MeCowey, SF. 105 329 45 
McRae, Cin, 99 337 39 
Menke, How. 146 475 S/ 
Metrger, Hou. 150 342 64 
Millon, Atl. 143 S77 65 
Money, Phil. 121 439 40 
Montanez, Phil. 158 597 78 
Margan, Hou. 160 583 6&7 
Moto, LA. 91 269 24 
Murrell, 5.0. 103 255 23 
Oliver, Pir. 143 529 «6449 
Parker, LA, 187 533 69 
Pepitone, Chi. 115 427 30 
Perez, Cin. 158 4609 72 
Perez, All, 130 410 28 
Popovich, Chi, BF 226 24 
Rader, How. 135 484 51 
Robertson, Pill. 131 449 65 
Santo, Chi. 154 555 ff 
Sims, L.A, 90 230 23 
Singleton, N.Y. 115 298 34 
Sizemore, StL. 135 478 53 
Speier, 5.F. 157 601 74 
Spiezio, 5.0. 97 308 16 
Stahl, $.D. 114 308 27 
Storgell, Pitt. 141 511 104 
Sutherland, Mont. 1)1 304 25 
Valentine, LA, 101 281 32 
Waison, How. |27 468 49 
Williams, Atl, 145 497 64 
Wills, LA. 149 601 73 
Wine, Mont. 119 340 25 
Woodward, Cin, 136 273 22 
Wynn, Hou. 123 404 38 
RITCHING 
[Top fifteen qualifiers for earned-run leadership) 
G Wit 
Seover, N.Y. 36 20 #10 
Roberts, 5,0, ar) 6 Ol4 OP 
Wilson, Hou. 35 14 10 
Forsch, How. 3368 =O 
Sutton, LA. 3B IF Iz 
Gullett, Cin. 35 16 6 
Downing, L.A. a7 UF 
Perry, 5.F. af 614 «612 
2 Jenkins, Chi. 39 6240«ONS 
Kirby, $.D. 38 15 13 
Blass, Pitt. 334615 #8 
Wise, Phil. 38 #17) «(14 
Cumberland, 5.F. 45 9 6 
Sodecki, N.Y. a40CU FOF 
Marichal, 5.F, a7)0O«B OO 
|The rest alphabetically, 20 or 
Aclin, 5.0. 340C«S) 
Barber, Atl. 4 #3 #1 
Billingham, Hou. 33. #10 1é 
Blasingame, Hou. 308697 #1 
Bonham, Chi. 3 2 1 
Brandon, Phil. 52)0UG)CUG 
Brower, L.A, 55 6 & 
Briles, Pitt. 370 CBC 
Bryant, 5.F. zr 0CU Ff 10 
Bunning, Phil. 2 6S) 62 
Carlton, StL. ay 20 OY 
Corrithers, 5.F. Be. 4) Sd 
Carroll, Cin. 6) 10, 4 
Champion, Phil. ee ee 
Cleveland, St.L. a4 12 12 
Cloninger, Cin. 2 636 66 


Final 1971 
National League 
Statistics 


95 12 46 
122 13 55 
fa Zz i 
BO 0 24 
154 39 98 
113 6168 Ol 
132 BH 44 
9) Ie 70 
BF 9 «3a 
7 | #4 
132 0 26 
jar 0 FS 
98 / 38 
143 320 39 
147 #13 46 
Ba Oo 34 
60 7 2a 
ed | 
144 & 62 
ia) 16 SO) 
164 25 1 
93 4 32 
40 4 728 
16 V2 456 
iz? 26 F2 
148 2 88 
63 6 2 
fa 13 446 
124 3a #2 
141 B 44 
7] 7 6364 
ri: B 34 
15) 48 125 
ri: 4 26 
70 25 
134 by 
1469 Ad 


IF H BB 
286 210 6) 


238 6) 


more Gomes) 


228 211 
73 92 25 
228 


Suw-eoo 
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\.48 
a1 


Notional Leeque statistics from Elias Sports Bureau 


Culver, How. 
Decker, Chi, 
Dierker, How. 
Drobowsky, 31.1. 
Ellis, Pitt. 
Frisella, MY. 
Fryman, Phil. 
Gantry, MY. 
Gibbon, Cin, 
Gibson, Si. 
Giusti, Pitt, 
Glodding, Hou. 
Granger, Cin. 
rant, Pitt. 
Grimsley, Cin. 
Hamilton, 5.F. 
Hands, Chi. 
Harris, How. 
Herbal, AH, 
Hoarner, Phil. 
Holizman, Chi. 
Jarvis, All. 
Johnson, 5.F. 
Johnson, Pitt. 
Kelley, 5.B. 
Kelley, Atl, 
Keoaman, MY. 
Lemoastar, Hou. 
Lerach, Phil, 
Lingy, SEL. 
Marshall, Mont. 
McAnally, Mont, 
McAndrew, Mf, 
MeGinn, Mant, 
McGlothlin, Cin. 
McGrow, BLY, 
McKohon, 5.F. 
hderrltt, Cin, 
Mikkelsen, LAL 
Miller, Chi,-5.D.-Pitt. 
Moeller, LA. 
Moose, Pitt, 
Morton, Mont. 
Mash, All, 
Newman, Chi. 
Niekro, All, 
Molan, Cin. 
Norman, 51.L.-5.0. 
Osteen, LA: 
Poppas, Chi. 
fare! LA. 
Phoebus, 5.0, 
Priddy, Atl. 

Roy, How. 
Raymond, Mont, 
Reed, Mant. 
Reed, Atl. 
Regan, Chi. 
Renko, Mont. 
Reuss, SIL. 
Reynolds, Phil, 
Robertson, 5.F. 
Ryan, MY, 
Santorini, 5.0.51... 
Severinsen, 5,0. 
Show, StL. 
Short, Phil. 
Simpson, Cin. 
Singer, LA, 
Blone, Atl. 
Stone, 5.F, 
Stoneman, Mant. 
Strohmayer, Mont. 
Toylor, StL. 
Taylor, NY. 
Tompkins, Chi. 
Upshaw, All. 
Veole, Pitt. 
Walker, Pitt, 
Williams, BLY, 
Wilson, Phil. 
Zachary, Si-L, 
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The champ: Tony Oliva 


Oliva, Minn. 
Murcer, N.Y. 


Retlenmund, Balt. 


Tovar, Minn. 
Corew, Minn. 
Otis, K.C, 

May, Chi. 
White, NLY. 
Buford, Bolt. 
Uhlaender, Cley. 
Alou, Oak.-N.Y, 
Smith, Bos. 
Cash, Det. 
Johnson, Balt. 
Robinson, Balt. 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING 
Top fifteen qualifiers 


32 
18 
28 


(The res}, alphabetically, 250 or more at-bats) 


Alomar, Cal. 
Alvorodo, Chi. 
Andrews, Chi. 
Aparicio, Bos. 
Bando, Ook. 
Belanger, Ball. 
Berry, Cal. 
Billings, Wash, 
Blair, Balt. 
Braun, Minn. 
Briggs, Mil. 
Brinkman, Det. 
Buford, Balt. 


Camponeris, Oak. 


Cardenas, Minn. 
Casanova, Wash. 
Cater, N.Y. 
Chambliss, Clev. 
Clarke, N.Y, 
Conigliaro, Cal. 
Conigliaro, Bos, 
Cullen, Wash. 
Durkan, Oak. 
Egon, Chi. 


Epstein, Wash,-Oak, 


Fosse, Clev. 
Foster, Clev. 
Freehan, Det. 
Fregosi, Cal. 
Gonzalez, Cal. 
Green, Oak. 
Griffin, Bos. 
Horper, Mil. 
Harrah, Wosh. 
Hendricks, Balt. 
Herrmann, Chi. 
Holt, Minn. 
Hopkins, K.C. 
Horton, Det. 
Howard, Wash. 
Jackson, Oak. 
Johnstone, Chi. 
Josephson, Bos. 
Kaline, Det, 
Kennedy, Bos. 
Kenney, N.Y, 
Keough, K.C. 
Killebrew, Minn. 
Kirkpatrick, K.C. 
Kosco, Mil, 
Kubiak, Mil. 
Lohoud, Bos. 
Leon, Clev. 
Maddox, Wash. 
Mangual, Ook. 
May, Mil. 
McAuliffe, Det. 
McKinney, Chi. 


162 

9 
109 
125 
153 
150 
WW 
116 
14] 
128 
125 
159 
122 
134 
153 

94 
12) 
WwW 
159 
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77 \79 
22 «57 
45 93 
5é 114 
75 146 
67 133 
29 «(66 
32 86 
75 135 
5) 87 
Ss] 99 
40 120 
99 130 
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Final 1971 
American League 


Statistics 


McMullen, Cal. 160 593 63 148 21 68 1 
Melton, Chi. 150 543 72 146 33 8 3 
Michael, N.Y. 139 456 36 102 3 35 3 
Mincher, Ook.-Wash, 128 415 44 116 12 53 3 
Mitterwald, Minn, 125 388 38 97 13 44 3 
Monday, Ook. 116 355 S3 87 18 S6é & 
Munson, N.Y. 125 451} 71 113 10 42 6 
Nelson, Wash, 85 329 47 92 5 33 7 
Nettles, Clev. 158 598 78 156 28 86 7 
Northrup, Det. 136 459 72 124 16 71 7 
O’Brien, Col. 90 251 25 3 5 21 O 
Oliver, K.C. 128 373 35 91 8 52 O 
Patek, K.C. 147 591 86 158 6 36 49 
Pena, Mil, 113274 17" 65" 3: ZB. °2 
Petrocelli, Bos. 158 553 82 139 28 89 2 
Piniella, K.C, 126 448 43 125 3 Si 5 
Pinson, Clev. 146 566 60 149 11 35 25 
Powell, Balt. 128 418 59 107 22 92 1 
Reese, Minn. 120 329 40 72 10 39 7 
Reichardt, Chi. 138 496 53 138 19 62 5 
Repor, Cal. 113 297 39 59 13 41° «#3 
Richard, Chi. 87 260 38 60 2 17 8 
Rivers, Col. 78 268 31 71 1 442) 3 
Robinson, Balt. 156 589 67 160 20 92 O 
Rodriguez, Det. 154 604 68 153 15 39 4 
Rodriguez, Mil. 115 319 28 67 +1 #30 | 
Rojas, K.C. 115 414 56 124 6 59 8 
Rudi, Oak. 127 513 62 137 10 52 3 
Schoal, K.C. 16] 548 80 150 1) 63 7 
Scott, Bos. 146 537 72 141 24 78 O 
Spencer, Cal. 148 510 50 12} 18 59 O 
Stanley, Det. 139 401 43 117 7 4) } 
Stephenson, Cal. 98 279 24 61 3 25 O 
Theobald, Mil. 126 388 50 107 | 23 11 
Unser, Wash. 153 581 63 148 9 4) Ii 
Voss, Mil. 97 275 31 6% 10 30 2 
Williams, Chi. 114 361 43 106 8 35 5 
Yastrzemski, Bos. 148 508 75 129 15 70 8 
PITCHING 


(Top fifteen qualifiers for earned-run leadership) 


Blue, Oak. 39 24 8 312 209 88 30) 
Wood, Chi. 44 22 13 334 272 62 210 
Palmer, Balt. 37 20 9% 282 231 106 184 
Hedlund, K.C, 32 15 8B 206 168 72 76 
Blyleven, Minn. 38 16 15 278 267 59 224 
Stottlemyre, N.Y. 35 16 12 270 234 69 132 
McNally, Balt. 30 21 5 224 188 S8 91 
Dobson, Boll. 38 20 8 282 248 63 187 
Siebert, Bos. 32 16 10 235 220 60 13) 
Lolich, Det. 45 25 14 376 336 92 308 
Johnson, Chi. 53. 12 10 178 148 111 153 
Krausse, Mil. 43 8 12 180 164 62 92 
Brodley, Chi. 45 15 15 286 273 74 206 
Hunter, Oak. 37 21 11 274 225 80 181 
Kline, N.Y. 31 12 13 222 206 37 81 


(The rest alphabetically, 20 or more games) 


Abernathy, K.C. 63 4 6&6 81 60 SO 55 
Aker, N.Y. 44 4 4 56 48 26 24 
Allen, Cal. 54 4 6 94 75 40 72 
Austin, Clev. 23 O Q 23 25 20 20 
Bahnsen, N.Y, 36 14 12 242 221 72 110 
Bosman, Wash. 35 12 16 237 245 71 113 
Brett, Bos. ae OSS SF ae 1357 
Burgmeler, K.C. 67 9 7 88 71 30 44 
Cain, Det. 26 10 9 145 12) 9) 118 
Chance, Det. 31 4 6 90 91 50 64 
Colbert, Clev. 50 7 6 143 140 71 74 
Coleman, Det. 39 20 9 286 241 96 236 
Corbin, Minn. 52 811 140 141 70 83 
Cox, Wash. 54 5 7 124 13) 40 4 
Cuellar, Ball. 38 20 9 292 250 78 124 
Culp, Bos. 35 14 16 242 236 67 151 
DalCanton, K.C. 25 8 6 141 144 44 58 


American League statistics from Howe News Bureau 


Denehy, Det. 
Dobson, Oak. 
Drago, K.C. 
Dukes, Balt. 
Dunning, Clev. 
Eddy, Chi. 
Farmer, Clev. 
Fingers, Oak. 
Fisher, Cal. 
Fitzmorris, K.C, 
Forster, Chi, 
Foster, Clev, 
Gogolewski, Wosh. 
Grzenda, Wash. 
Hall, Balt. 

Hall, Minn, 
Hannan, Det,-Mil, 
Hargan, Clev. 
Haydel, Minn. 
Hennigan, Clev. 
Horlen, Chi. 
Jackson, Balt. 
Janeskt, Wash, 
John, Chi. 

Kool, Minn. 
Kealey, Chi. 
Kekich, N.Y. 
Kilkenny, Det. 
Klimkowski, Ook. 
Knowles; Wash.-Ook. 
Lamb, Clev. 
LaRoche, Cal. 
Lee, Bos. 
Lindblad, Oak.-Wash. 
Locker, Oak. 
Lockwood, Mil. 
Lonborg, Bos. 
Lopez, Mil. 

Lyle, Bos. 

May, Cal. 
McDaniel, N.Y. 
McDowell, Clev. 
McLain, Wash. 
Messersmith, Cal. 
Mingori, Clev. 
Morris, Mil, 
Murphy, Col. 
Niekro, Det. 
Odom, Ook. 
Parsons, Mil. 
Paitin, Mil. 


Perranoski, Minn.-Det. 


Perry, Minn, 
Peters, Bos. 
Peterson, N.Y. 
Pina, Wash. 
Queen, Cal. 
Richert, Balt. 
Riddleberger, Wash. 
Roland, Oak. 
Romo, Chi. 
Rooker, K.C. 
Sanders, Mil. 
Scherman, Det. 
Segui, Ook. 
Shellenbock, Wash, 
Slaton, Mil, 
Splittorff, K.C. 
Strickland, Minn. 
Tatum, Bos. 
Tiant, Bos. 
Timmermon, Det. 
Waslewski, N.Y. 
Watt, Balt, 
Weaver, Mil. 
Williams, Minn. 
Wright, Col. 
Wright, K.C. 
York, K.C, 
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@ “Nobody goes there any more,” Yogi 
Berra once said about a popular restau- 
rant, *“*because it’s too crowded.”’ Perhaps 
if you follow that, you'll understand how 
it's been for Norm Cash. He’s been there 
so long nobody knows he’s there. 

For 12. years Cash has spent the sum- 
mers at first base in Tiger Stadium. AI- 
ways he was voted the player most likely 
to be taken for granted. In assessing the 
team, the Tigers marked down 25 homers 
and 80 runs batted in alongside his name 
and went from there. 

It was a comfortable situation. The Ti- 
gers counted on Cash and he delivered. 
The flashy season of 1961, when he had 
produced a .361 batting average and 4] 
homers out of thin air, had given way to a 
long run of consistency. 

Before there was Norm Cash there was 
Al Kaline, and Kaline was even more de- 
pendable. And Denny McLain and Mick- 
ey Lolich created more excitement. Willie 
Horton hit the ball farther. Few noticed 
when Cash led the Tigers in batting (.385) 
during the 1968 World Series, but the 
fun-loving Cash made it his business to 
remind people he was Bob Gibson’s record 
17th strikeout victim in the fourth game. 


** broke the record,” he said, “‘and got 
$150 on television telling how I did it.” 

Cash’s sense of humor stood up as well 
as his quick left-handed stroke, tailored 
beautifully for Tiger Stadium. It wasn’t 
until 1970 people noticed Cash wasn’t get- 
ting any younger. There was nothing to 
Suggest it in his presence, just his absence. 
For the first time since he joined the Ti- 
gers a week before the 1960 season, Cash 
went to bat fewer than 400 times. His 
home run total consequently dropped to 
15, breaking a remarkable nine-year 
streak of 20 or better. ““You sure can’t do 
it swinging from the dugout,” he wisely 
observed. 

It seems that manager Mayo Smith 
thought Cash should grow old gracefully 
on the bench. Smith shuffled six players at 
first base in 1970. “I don’t know what it 
was,” Cash said, “but Mayo just never 
seemed to like me.” In fact, he liked him 
less at age 35 than at age 34. 

And then Cash turned 36. It might have 
signaled the end had it not been for Billy 
Martin. The new manager was the perfect 
tonic for tired blood. “I know I'll play a 
lot more,” Cash said in spring training. “‘] 
know I can play every day. I’ve got one 


DETROIN'S Norm Cash 


Vintage Slugger 


great gift—a young body. I feel good. I 
feel strong. I just know I can do it.” 

Cash, of course, did it. He did all the 
things he used to do, and he did some of 
them a little better. He batted .283, his 
highest figure since 1961, and he socked 
32 homers, his best since 1966. And he de- 
cided 37 would be a nice ripe age. “I 
might as well go for a couple more years,” 
he said. 

The disappointed Cash felt in missing 
the home run title by a single swat was 
more than offset by his rebirth. He by- 
passed Hank Greenberg last year as the 
second-leading home run hitter in Tiger 
history (325) and he played in the All-Star 
game in front of the hometown fans. 

Ironically, Baltimore manager Earl 
Weaver had announced he would not 
name another first baseman behind his 
own Boog Powell. Cash was deeply hurt. 
‘I just hope when he comes to town,” 
Cash said, “one fan will boo him.” An in- 
jury to Powell cleared the way for Cash to 
play, and one fan did not boo Weaver. At 
least 50,000 gave him a thunderous Bronx 
cheer. 

It was nice of them to remember Cash 
after all those years. 2 


flict! VIDA BLUE Color Photo FRE! 


The first |OO readers to send in this coupon will receive a 
free 8 x 1O color photo of Vida Blue (as indicated on the 
cover of BASEBALL YEARBOOK) suitable for framing. 
Mail this coupon to: Blue Photo, BASEBALL YEARBOOK, 
Popular Library, 355 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. I1OO!7. 
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PENNANT 
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AWARD 
WINNERS 


WILLIE MONTANEZ = 


Arrival of 
Willie Whoozis 


DAVE ROBERTS 
Mound Martyr 


DON WILSON 
Change for the Better 


KEN SANDERS 
AUDDEr Bulldog 


FRANK HOWARD 
Sensitive Giant 


SANDY ALOMAR 
Mighty Mile HANK. VND) . 
LEE MN ne 

Big Bopper . 


GIG NETTLES 
YOu Can Look it Up 
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